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SELECT TALES. 
From the Forget Me Not. 
THE HAUNTED HOGSHEAD. 
A YANKEE LEGEND. 

You don’t live to Boston, then, do you?’ No; 
I calculate you are from the old country, tho’ 
you speak English almust as well as | do.— 
Now I’ma Kentucky man, and my father was 
to Big bone Creek, inold Kentuck, where he 
could lather every man in the state; but | 
could lick my father. Well, when I first. came 
‘to Boston, [ guess I was a spry, active young 
fellow, and cruel tall for my age; for it’s a 
pretty considerable long time ago, I calculate. 
So first J goes to look out for Uncle Ben— 
you've heard of himand his brown mar, I reck- 
on—and [ finds Uncle Ben at Major Hickory’s 
Universal Transatlantic Hotel, by Charles 
Bay, in East Boston, taking a grain of mighty 
fine elegant sangaree, with Judge Dodge and 
President Pickney, the Rowdey, that built the 
powerful large log mansion-house, in Dog’s 
Misery, in the salt-marshes out beyond Cor- 
lears’ Hook, in New York. I was always a} 
deetle bit of a favorite with Uncle Ben, and so 
he says to me—Jonathan W., says he—for he 
calls me Jonathan W., for short—Mll you 
what it is, says Uncle Ben; you come out 
mighty bright this morning, | motion that you 
take a drop of whiskey-toddy or so. Oh yes 
Uncle Ben, says I; I should admire to have a 
grain, if it’s handsom. Considerably superb, 
says he; it’s of the first grade, I guess: for 
Major Hickory keeps wonderfully lovely li- 
quors ; and I can tell youa genuine good story 
about them, and such as, I guess you never 
heard before, since you was raised. And then 
he up and told such a tale, that the helps all 
crowded round himy to hear it, and swore it 
was better than a sarmont—so it was. And 
as you're a stranger from the old country, and 
seem a right-slick-away sort of a chap, with- 
out a bit of the gentleman about you, and are 
so mighty inquisitive after odd stories, why I 
don’t mind telling the Squire himself; and you 
may depend upon it that it’s as true and gen- 
uine as if you had heard it from Uncle Ben 
himself, or July White, his old woolly headed 
nigger. Yon must know then, that the Uni- 
versal Transatlantic Hotel,was built an awful 
long time before I was raised ; though my Un- 
cle Ben remembered a powerful grand wood 
house that stood there before it, which was 
called the Independent Star of Columbia, kept 
by Jacobus Van Soak, who came to Boston 
from the old, ancient, veteran Dutch settlers 
of New York. It was some time after fall in 
the Pgs 77, that a mighty fierce squall of 
wind blew down some of the wall of the house 
where the cellar was, quite to the very found- 
ation. I reckon that the old host was a lectle 
bit madded at this—he was; though he bit in 
his breath, and thought to drive in some new 
stakes, put up new clap-boards, and soon have 
it all slick and grand again; but in so doing, 
as he was taking out the piles underneath the 
house, what does he find but an awful great 
big barrel, and a cruel heavy one it was, and 
smelled like as if it was a hogshead of aston- 
ishingly mighty fineold ancientrum. [’Il lay 
you'll never guess how they got it out of the 
cellar, where they found it—because they ne- 
ver moved it at all I calculate ; though some 
of the helps and neighbors pulled and tugged 
at it like natur. But the more they worked, 
the more the barrel wouldn’t move ; and my 
Uncle Ben said that mighty strange sounds 


came out of it, just as if it didn’t like to he dis- 
turbed and brought into the light ; and that it 
swore at the helps and niggers in English and 
Spanish, Low German and High Dutch. At 
At last old Van Soak began to be « leetle bit 
afeard, and was covering it up again where 
he found it, till my Uncle Ben vowed it should 
not be buried without his having a drop out of 
it, for he was a bold active man, that cared 
for nothing, and loved a grain of rum, or san- 
garee, or whiskey toddy,-or crank, or any oth- 
er fog matic, to his heart, he did. So down in 
the cellar he sets himself, and drives a spigot 
into the barrel, and draws him a glass of such 
mighty fine elegant rum, as was never seen 
before in all Boston. Handsom considerably 
handsom! mighty smart-rum, I guess, says 
Uncle Ben, as he turned it down; mild as 
mother’s milk, and bright as a flash of lighten- 
ing. By the pipeof St. Nicholas, I must have 
another grain! So he filled him another glass, 
and then Jacobus plucked up heart, and he 
took a grain or two, and the helps and neigh- 
bors did the same; and they all swore it was 
superbly astonishing rum, and as old as the 
Kaatskil! mountains, or the days of Wouter 
Van Twiller, the first Dutch governor of New 
York. Well, I calculate, that they might at 
last be a.leetle bit staggered, for the rum ran 
down like water, ene they drank about, think- 
ing, you see that all the strength was gone; 
and as they were in a dark cellar, they never 
knew that the day was progressing powerful- 
ly fast towards night; for now the barrel was 
quiet again, and they began to be mighty mer- 
ry together. But the night came on cruel 
smart and dark, [ reckon, with a pretty terri- 
ble loud storm ; and so they all thought it best 
to keep under slielter, and especially where 
such good stuff was to be had free, gratis, for 
nothing, into the bargain. Nobody knows 
now what time it was; when they heard a 
mighty fierce knocking on the top of the bar- 
rel, and presently a hoarse voice from the in- 
side cried out, ‘ Yoho, there, brothers! open 
the hatchway and. let me out!’ which mad¢ 
them all start, I calculate, and sent Van Soak 
reeling intoa dark corner of the cellar, consid- 
erably outjof his wits with fright and stout old 
rum. Don’t open the hogshead, cried the 
helps and neighbors, in mighty great fear; it’s 
the devil! Potsausend! says my Uncle Ben 
—for you must know that. he’s a roistering 
High German—you're a cowardly crew, says 
a that good liquor’s thrown away upon.— 
hunder and storm! called out the voice agair 
from the barrel, why the henkgr don’t you ur 
hip the hatches? Am |] to stay here these 
hundred years? Stille mein Herr! says m 
Uncle Ben, says he, without being in the leas 
bit afeard, only a leetle madded and wondered 
he was; behave yourself handsom, and don’} 
be in such a pretty particular considerabl¢ 
hurry. [ll tell you what it is; before yot 
come out, I should like to make an enquerry 
of you.—Who are you? where were you ruit 
ed? how have you got along in the world? 
and when did you come here? Tell me all 
this speedily, or I shall decline off letting ym 
out, I pases in Open the hogshead, brotti- 
er! says the man in the tub, says he, and ya 
shall know all, and a pretty considerable sight 
more: and I'll take mighty good care of you 
for ever, because you’re an awful smart, a 
right-slick-away sort of' a fellow, and not like 
the cowardly land-lubbers that have been suck- 
ing away my rum with —Hole mich der 


rig’lar Yankee spark, a tarnation stout blade, 
who. knows what a bold man should be, and so, 
by the henkers horns, Pillet him out at once. 
So, do you see, Uncle Ben made no more ado, 
but broke in the head of the barrel; and what 
with the storm out of doors, and the laughing 
and swearing in the cask, a mighty elegaut 
noise there was while he did it, I promise you; 
but at last there came up out of the hogshead 
a short, thick-set, truculent, sailor looking fel- 
low, dressed in the old afcient way, with dir- 
ty slops, tarnished gold laced’ hat, and blue, 
stiff-skirted coat, fastened up to his throat with 
a mighty sight of brass buttons, Spanish steel 
pistols in a Pufalo belt, and a swingeing cut- 
lass by his side. He looked one of the genu- 
ine privateer, bull-dog breed, and his bread 
swelled face, where it was not red with rage, 
or the good rum, was black or purple ; mark- 
ed I rekon, with a pretty considerable num-, 
ber of scars, and his eyes were almost starting 
out of his head. If the helps and neighbors 
were afeard before, they were now astounded 
outright, I calculate; and ‘specially so when 
the strange sailor*got dut of his hogshead, 
tind began to lay abcut him with a fist as hard 
and es big as a twelve pounder cannon shot, 
crying out like a bull-frog in a swamp—'Now 
I shall clear out! a plague upon ye all fora 
erew of cowardly, canting, lubberly knaves! 
I might have been sucked dry, and staid in 
the harrel for ever, if your comrade had borne 
no stouter heart thet you did.’ Well, I guess, 
that by knocking down the helps and neigh- 
bors, he soon made a clear ship; and then stan- 
ing up to my Uncle Ben, who warn’t not at 
all afeard, but was laughing at the fun, he 
says to him, says he, As for you, brother! 
you're a man after my own kidney, so give us 
your fin, and we’ll be sworn friends, 1 warrant 
e. 
f But as soon as he held out his hand, Uncle 
Ben thought he saw in it the mark ofa red 
horse shoe, like a broad brand upon a nigger, 
which some do say was the very stamp that 
‘the devil put upon Captain Kidd, when they 
‘shook hands after burying his treasure at Bos- 
‘ton, before he was hanged. Hagel! says my 
Uncle Ben, says he, what’s‘in your right hand, 
my friend? What's that to you ? says the old 
sailor. We mariners get many a broad and 
deep red sear, without talking about, or mark- 
ing them, but then we get the heavy red gold, 


s| and broad pieces along with them, and that’s 


a tarnation smart plaster, I calculate. Then 
says my Uncle Ben again, says he, may I make 
an enquery of you. Where were you raised, 
and who's your Boss? Oh! says the sailor, I 
was born at Nantucket, and Cape Cod, and all 
along shore there, as the nigger said; and for 
the captain I belong to, why he’s the chief of 
all the fierce and daring hearts which have 
been in the world ever since time began.— 
And, pray, where’s your plunder ? says my 
Uncle Ben to the strannge sailor; and how 
long have you been in that ad? Over 
long I can tell you, brother; I thought 1 was 
never going to come out, I caleulate, As for 
my plunder, Lreckon I don’t show every body 
my locker; but you're a bold fellow enough, 
and only give me your paw to close the bar- 
gain, and I'l] fill your pouch with dollars for 
life. I’ve a stout ship, and comrades ready 
for sea, and there’s plunder every where for 
the lads of the knife and pistol, I reckon; tho’ 
the squeamish Lord Bellamont does watch us 
so closely. Lord who? says Uncle Ben, a lee- 


ou. 
Teufel! says my Uncle Ben, but this is a real 


tle bit madded and wondered. Why 
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Bellamont, tu be sure, answered the strannge 
sailor, the English governor of New England, 
and Admiral of the seas about it, under Ki 
William the Third. Governor and Admiral 
in your teeth! says my Uncle Ben again} for 
now his pluck was up, and there warn’t no 
daunting him then; what have we todo with 
the old country, your Kings, or your govern- 
ors! this.is the free city of Boston, in the In- 
dependant United States of America, and the 
second year of liberty, seventy-seven, T reckon. 
And as for your William the Third, 1 guess 
he was dead long before I was raised, and I 
am no cokerell. I'll tell you what it is, now, 
my smart fellow, you've got pretty considera- 
bly drunk ia that rum. cask, if you’ve been in 
ever since them old ancient, days; and, to 
speak my mind plain,,you’re either the Deyil 
or Captain. Kidd. But I’d have to. know 
I’m not to be seared by a face of clay, if you 
were both, for I'm an old Kentuck Rowdgy, of 
Town-Fork by the Elkhorn; my breed’s half. 
a liorse and half an alligator, witha cross’of 
the earthquake. You can’t poke your fun at 
me I calculate; and so, here goes upon you 
for a villain, any way! My Unele Ben’s pluck 
was now all up; for pretty considerably mad- 
ded he was, and could bite in his breath no 
longer ; so he flew upon the wiry sailor, 
and walked into him likea flash of lightning 
into a gooseberry-bush, like a mighty smart 
active man ashe was. Hold of his collar laid 
my Uncle Ben, and | reckon they did stoutly 
struggle together for a tarnation long time, 
till at last the mariner’s coat gave way and 
showed that about his neck there wasa halter, 
as if he had been only fresh cut down from the 
gibbet! Then my Uncle Ben did start back 
a pace or two, when the other let fly at him 
with a pretty considérable ‘hard blow, and eo 
laid him right slick sprawling upon the ground, 
Uncle Ben said he never could guess how long _ 
they all laid there; but when they came to, 
they found themselves all stretched out like 
dead men by the niggers of the house, witha 
staved rum cask standing beside them. But 
now—inark you this well—on one of the head 
boards of the barrel was wrote, ‘W. K. the 
Vulture, 1701,’ which was agreed by all to 
stand for William Kidd, the pirate. And July 
White, Uncle Ben’s woolly headed old nigger 
said that he was once.a loblolly boy on board 
that very ship, when.she was.a sort of pieka- 
rooning privateer, Her crew told him.that . 
she sailed from the old country the very.same 
year marked on thecask, when Kidd was ° 
ed at Execution Dock; and that they brought 
his body over to be near the treasure that he 
buried ; and as every one knows that Kidd was 
tied up twice, why, perhaps he-never diediat 
all, but was kept alive in that mighty elegant 
rom cask till my. Uncle Ben Jet him out again, - 
to walk about New York and Boston, round 
Charles Bay and Cape Cod, the Old Sow and 
Pigs, Hellegat and the Hen and Chickens.— 
There wasa fat little Dutch parson, whos 

to think this,story was only 
fable, because nobody could remember see 
the pirate besides Uncle Ben; and he woul 
sometimes anf too, that they were all knock- 
ed down by the rum and not by the captain, 
though he never told Uncle Ben so, I caleu- 
late; for he always stuck to it handsomely, 
and wouldn't ’bate a word of it for nobody.— 
When Uncle Ben had finished, he says,—Jon- 
athan W. says he, I'll tell you what it is; I'l 


Lord | Hickory for the'sangaree and the 


take it asa genuine favor if you'll 
ey, 


* 
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we'll be quits another day. And so I paid for 
it every cent: but would you believe it? tho’ 
I've asked him for it twenty times and more 
than that, Uncle Ben never gave me back the 
trifle that he borrowed of me from that day to 


this, 
THE SPECTRAL DOG. 
AN ELLUSION. 

The age of ghosts and hobgoblins is gone by, 
says the worthy Dr. Hibbert; and so, after him, 
says almost every body, nowadays. These 
mysterious visitants are henceforth to be res 
olved into mere optical delusion, acting upon 
an excitable fancy, and an irritable nervous 
temperament, and the report of a bona fide 
ghost or apparition, is utterly scouted. Pos- 
sibly this may not be going too far, even tho’ 


it be in the teeth of some of the most stubborn | 4 


facts on record. . One, or possibly two, of this 
character, I might present; but I shall content 
myself with relating a very curious and inter- 
esting case of acknowledged optical delusion, 
and I have no doubt that many of my readers 
can compare it to similar occurrences in the 
sphere of their own observation. 

Mr. D—— was a clergyman of the church 
of England, educated at Oxford,—a ripe and 

one,--a man of remarkable acute and 
powerful understanding, but according to his 
own account, destitute of even an atom of im- 
agination. He wasalsoan exemplary minis- 
ter, preached twice, every Sunday; and per- 
formed all the other duties of his office with 
zealous fidelity, and to the full satisfaction of 
his parishioners. If any man is less likely to 
be terrified with ghosts, or has less reason to 
be so, than another, surely it is in such a char- 
acter as Mr. D——. 

He had been officiating on Sunday evening 
for an invalid friend, at the latter’s church, a 
few miles distance from London, and was 
walking homewards enjoying the tranquility 
of the night, and enlivened by the cheerful 
beams of the full moon. When at about three 
miles distance from home, he suddenly heard, 
or fancied he heard immediately behind him, 
the sound of gasping and panting, as of a dog 
following at his heels, breathless with running. 
He looked around on both sides, but seeing no 
dog, thought he must have been deceived, and 
resumed his walk and meditations. The sound 
was presently repeated. Again he looked 
round, but with no better success than before. 
After a little pause, thinking there was some- 
thing rather odd about it, it suddenly occurred 
to him, that what he had heard was nothing 
more than the noise of his own hard breathing, 
occasioned by the insensibly accelerated pace 
at which he was walking, intent upon some 
subject which then particularly occupied his 
theughts. He had not walked more than ten 
paces further when he again heard similar 
sounds, accompanied by the pattering of a 
dog's feet, on his left side, apparently close be- 
hind him. 

‘God blessme!’ exclaimed Mr. D——, aloud, 
stopping for the third time, and looking round 
in Hf directions, far and near; ‘why really, 
that is very odd, very! Surely I could not 
have been mistaken again!’ He continued 
standing still, wiped his forehead, and with a 
little trepidation, resumed his walk, striking 
his walking stick on the ground with a certain 
energy and resoluteness which sufficed in re- 
assuring his own alarmed spirits. The next 
thirty or forty paces of his walk, Mr. D—— 

over erectis auribus, and hearing no- 
thing of the sounds which had thrice attract- 
ed his attention, was relapsing into his medi- 
tative mood, when, in a few moments, the 
noise was repeated, apparently from his right 
hand side, and he started out of his path, on 
feeling his leg brushed, as he described it, by 
the rn ar of his invisible attendant. He 
kooked enly down, and, to his very gteat 
alarm and astonishment, beheld the dim out- 
line of a large Newfoundland dog of a blue 
cast! 

He moved from the spot where he was stand- 
ing: the phantom followed him, he rubbed 
his eyes with his hands, shook his head, and 
again looked; but there it still was, as large 


as a young calf, to which he himself compar- 
ed it, and had assumed a more distinct and 
definite form. The color, however continued 
the same. He observed too, its eyes, like dim 
decaying fire coals, as he looked up composed- 
ly in his face. He poked about his walking- 
stick, and moved it repeatedly through the 
form of the phantom, as much a dog as ever, 
and yet the stick traversed its form in every 
direction. Mr. D-—— hurried on a few steps, 
andagain looked; there wasnodog. Nowthe 
reader should be’ informed that Mr. D—— 
was a remarkably temperate man, and had 
that evening contented himself with a solitary 
glass of port, by the bedside of his sick broth- 
er; so that there was no room for supposing 
his perception to have been disturbed with li- 
uor. 

‘What can it be” thought he, while his 
heart knocked rather harder than usual, against 
the bars of its prison, oh, it must be an optical 
delusion.—How odd! and he smiled, very un- 
concernedly ; but another glimpse of the phan- 
tom standing by him in blue indistinctness in- 
stantly darkened his features with the hue of 
apprehension. If it really was an optical illu- 
sion, it was the most fixed and pertinacious 
one he ever heard of. The best part of valor 
is discretion, says Shakespeare; and in all 
things; so, observing a stage passing by at the 
moment, Mr..D——, with a little trepidation 
in his tone, ordered it to stop; here was just 
room enough for one inside; and in stepped 
Mr. D— , chuckling at the cunning fashion 
after which he had succeeded in jockeying his 
strange attendant. Not feeling inclined to 
talk to the fat lady who sat next him, squeez- 
ing him’ most unmercifully against the side 
of the coach, nor to the eXlerly looking gen- 
tleman fronting him, whose large dirty top 
boots seriously discommoded him, he shut his 
eyes that he might pursue his thoughts undis- 
turbed. After about five minutes’ riding, he 
suddenly opened his eyes; and the first thing 
that met them was the figure of the dog, ly- 
ing stretched in some unaccountable manner 
at his feet half under the seat! 

‘J—I hope the dog does not annoy you, sir ?” 
said Mr. D——, a little flustered, to the man 
opposite, hoping to discern whether the dog 
chose to be visible to any one else. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the person he addressed, 
starting from a kind of doze, and staring ab-| 
out in the bottom of the coach. | 

‘ Lord, sir!’ echoed out the woman beside 
hi 


im. 
‘A dog, sir, did you say ?” inquired several, 
in a breath. 

‘Oh nothing—nothing, I assure you. "Tis 
a little mistake,’ replied Mr. D——, with a 
faint smile; ‘I—I thought—in short, I find I’ve 
been dreaming ; and I’m sure I beg pardon for 
disturbing you.’ Every one in the coach 
laughed except Mr. D——, whose eyes con- 
tinued riveted on the dim blue outline of the 
dog lying motionless at his feet. He was now 
certain that he was suffering from an optical 
illusion of some sort or other, and endeavored 
to prevent his thoughts from running into an 
alarmed channel, by striving to engage his fa- 
culties with the philosophy of the thing. He 
could make nothing out, however, and the Q. 
E. D. of his thinkings startled him not a little, 
when it came in the shape of a large blue dog 
leaping at his heels out of the coach, when he 
alighted. Arrived at home, he lost sight of 
the phantom during supper and the family de- 
votions. As soon as he had extinguished his 
bedroom candle, and got into bed, he was near- 
ly leaping out again, on feeling a sensation as 
if a large dog had jumped on that part of the 
bed where his feet lay. He felt its pressure. 
He said he was inclined to rise, and made it 
a subject of especial prayer to the Deity. Mrs. 
D—— asked him what was the matter with 
ee for he became very cold and shivered a 
ittle. 

He easily quieted her with saying he felt a 
little chilled, and as soon as she was fairly 
asleep, hé got quietly out of bed, and walked 
up and down the room. Wherever he moved, 
he beheld, by the moonlight through the win- 


dow, the dim outline of the dog following him. 
Mr. D—— opened the window, he did not ex- 
actly know why—-and mounted the dressing 
table for that purpose. On looking down be- 
fore he leaped on the floor, there was the dog 
waiting for him, squatted composedly on his 
haunches! There was no standing this any 
longer, thought'Mr. D——, delusion or no de- 
lusion ; so he ran to the bed, plunged beneath 
the clothes, and thoroughly frightened, dropt 
asleep. On waking in the morning, he thought 
it must have been all a dream about the dog, 
for it had totally disappeared with the day- 
light. When an hour’s glancing, in ali direc- 
tions had convinced him that the phantom was 
really no longer visible, he told the whole to 
Mrs. D——, and made ‘very merry with her 
fears—for she would have it, it was something 
supernatural, and had itserrand! Four times 
subsequently to this did Mr. D—— see the 


spectral visitant—in no way altered in its man-. 


ner, form or color. It was a littlé late in the 
evening when he observed it, and generally 
when he was alone. He was a man exten- 
sively acquainted with physiology: but felt 
utterly at a loss to what derangement of that 
part of the animal economy to refer it. ‘So in- 
deed was I—for he came to consult me about it. 

He was with me once during the presence 
of the phantom. I examined his eyes with a 
candle, to see whether the interrupted motions 
of the irrides indicated any sudded alteration 
of the functions of the optic nerve; but the pu- 
pils contracted and dilated with perfect regu- 
larity. One thing however, was certain—his 
stomach had been latterly a little out of order, 
and every body knows the intimate connexion 


between its functions and the nervous system. | 


But why should he see spectra—why it should 
assume and retain so uncanine a color too— 
and why it should so pertinaceously attach it- 
self to him, and be seen precisely the same at 
various intervals after which it made its ap- 
pearance—and why heshould hear or imagine 
he heard it utter sounds; all these questions I 
am as unable to answer as Mr. D—— was, or 
the reader will be. He may account for it in 
whatever way his ingenuity may enable. I 
have seen and known other cases of spectra, 
not unlike the one above related: and great 
alarm and horror have they excited in the 
breasts of persons blessed with less firmness 
and good sense that Mr. D—— displayed. 
Reported for the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
A POCKET-BOOK LOST. 
A tall man with sleek hair and greac equani- 
mity of countenance, who had evidently taken 
a drop too much, presented himself before the 
sitting magistrate at the Police Office on Sat- 
urday afternoon to complain of the loss of his 
ket-book. The business of the day having 

én previously disposed of, he was indulged 
in telling his story in his own way, with the 
7 of an occasional question, and thus 
egan : 
FoeuileineninTes are the Justice, 1 sup- 
Magistrate ®-1 em sir, what is your busi- 
bess! 

‘omp.—Why sir, I ha’nt much, and yet it is 
a good deal for all. I have lost my pocket- 
book. 
| Mag.—How did you lose it? 

— Comp.—Why its rather a curious story, and 
t so funny neither, when you come to look 
it. Yousee, I was down in the Fulton mar- 

ket, when a fellow that was there, appeared 
to be most awful clever; he talked with me, 
and | talked with him. He was duced clever, 
you may depend on’t; and so I told him that 
[ wanted to buy some paper, and did’nt exac- 
tly know where to get it. Sosays he, I'll go 
and show you. ell now, says J, that’s cle- 
ver; and so he came up with me to Pearl 


street. can take you down and show you 
the store just at the corner, says he, 1 shall al- 
ways remember the place, the longest day I 
live: for the man that keeps the store wears 
spectacles and spells stationary sta-tion-ery ; 


at least so he’s got it on his sign. Well, I 


bought some paper, and the fellow was migh- 
ty clever, and helped me to hold my pocket- 
book, and talked a good deal—he was dread- 
ful clever. Well, after we came out of the 
store, | was thinking how Webster spelt Sta-- 
tionary ; for I was pretty certain the man’ wag 
wrong In spelling it withan e, and yet I was: 
not exactly sure. So L was thinking I would 
look at Webster when I got home. So all at 
once, I turned round and saw the chap runn- 
ing up the street—no, I wont say it was 
the street, because you see, I don’t know 
Whether it was up or down ; because I am a 
stranger here, and you've got so many ups and 
downs that I don’t see how you ean hard] 
tell yourselves, which is upand whieh is down. 
But never mind that, for I can take you to. 
the identical place, Well, I thought it pla- 
guy queer, and felt my pockets and found my 
pocket-book gone, with $35 in bank bills, al} 
on the U. 8S. Bank, a promissory note, and 
recommend. Well thinks I, that’s i) 

fine, and I tacked to, and chased the fellow. 
and hollowed all the time take care of your 
pockets; and every body felt of his pockets; 
but the chap was too slick, for he run uD a 
street and then turned round a corner, not the 
first corner though, for he turned two or three 
corners, and [after him as fast as I could split, 
but the last corner where he turned round ag 
quick as a flash, there I lost him. 

Mag.—-When did this take place ? 

Comp.—W ell, let me see—I could tell ex- 
actly if I had my pocket-book here—but that 
you see is gone, and 1 wont be sure, but I ra- 
ther guess it was five weeks ago day before 
yesterday. 

Mag.-—-Have you seen the fellow since? 

Comp.—No, I havn’t’cause I’ve heard he’s 
gone to sea. 

Mag.—Well, what do you wish me to do 
about it? 

Comp.—Why, I’ve heard much about old 
Hays, and that he’s a tarnal cute man in this 
ere kind of business, and I thought may be if 
I mentioned it, it might be better. 

Mag.—Is that all you want? 

Comp.—Why not exactly. You see [ had 
a note in the pocket-book—I can tell exactly 
how it read—*Sea Konk, Sept. the 5th, one 
thousand and eight hundred and thirty. We 
jointly and severally promise to pay to ——- 
, or order, five hundred dollars, one 
year after date, with interest for the same, for 
value received.” Now I should like to know 
whether the fellow can collect that note, if! 
never order it over on the back. 

Mag.—Certainly not. 

* Comp.—Well then I an’t so bad off as I 
thought I was. 

Mag.—What is your business—are you a 
mechanic 

Comp.—Why yes—and not exactly neith- 
er—I teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Mag.—You are a schoolmaster then’ I sup- 


Comp.—Why yes, and not exactly neither. 
I taught a school right over across at Brook- 
lyn, or rather at Newtown, but my quarteris 
up, and I mean to go home. I am going to 
Providence in the Weshington, which I guess 
is about as good a boat as any. 

Mag.—What do you call home? 

Comp.—Why I don’t exactly know whatI 
call home now. You see I was born in—— 
——, in Massachusetts. My father and 
mother live there, but we’ have a very large 
family. I’ve got six brothers and six sisters, 
The oldest is Carlton, and then come the two 
twins Nathan and Anstice, and then Seth, and 
Anne, and Rachel, and Phebe, and Orman— 
that’s my name—and Arvin, and Welcome, 
and Pardon—that’s the youngest. But I’ve 
missed two, Thankful and Patience—they are 
before Pardon. I’ve been teaching school at 
2 a There’s where I got my recom- 
mend. 

Mag.— What do you call a recommend? 

Comp.—Why that I was a moral character 
—there were twelve recommends, and they 


all run out the very day that I lost m ket- 
ry day t 'Y poc 
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Mag.—How did they run out? 

that day I got a lit- 
tle swisley. I was as regular as clock-work 
at Newburg: but since I came down here, I’ve 
been pretty bad I tell you. , 

Mag.—W hat makes you drink sot 

Comp.—Why, just to stop my bad feelings 
that’s all; but I don’t drink any thing in par- 
ticular, only just as it happens—sometimes 
‘one thing and sometimes another. Now I 
don’t call that drinking. eis 

Mag.—I advise you to leave off drinking— 

eu see what you have lost by it. 

Comp.—Why yes, that’s true, and may be 
I will, when I go home to father’s, 

Mag.—There is Hays sitting within the 
railing, you had better talk to him. 

The complainant turned round and aécost- 
ed Mr, Hays with an apparent feeling of com- 
mingled admiration andawe. Lowering the 
tone of his voice, which had previously been 
pitched upon a high key, and with it his hat, 
he inquired if the person he was addressing 
was Hays. 

Hays.—Yes sir, what do you want? 

Comp.—Why I lost my pocket-book. 

Hays.—I have heard that, what else do you 
want. 

Comp.—Why, how did you know that, I 
never told you afore? 

Hays.—I heard you tell the Justice only 
a minute ago. What kind of bills had you 
fives on the United States’ Bank, were they 
not? 

Comp.—Why yes, to be sure; how the mis- 
chief did you know that? Now that’s what 
I call astonishing. You must know some- 
thing about it. 
. Hays.—To be sure I do, I have heard your 
story and that’s all I know about it. You 
had better be going home before dark, if you 
are going to Newtown to-night. | 

Comp.—Well I will, but if you should hap- 
pen to hear anything about my recommend, 
do for gracious sake try and get it for me, be- 
cause between ourselves, I may have a good 
deal of trouble to get another. 

The complainant here took his departure, 
with a promise to call again and enquire ab- 
out the fate of his lost pocket-book. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MRS. JACOB MOTTE. 
When compelled by painful duty, Lieut. Co- 
lonel Lee informed Mrs. Motte, “ that in or- 
der to accomplish the immediate surrender of 
the British garrison occupying her elegant 
mansion, its destruction was indispensable,” 
she instanly replied, “the sacrifice of my 
property is nothing; and I shall view its de- 
struction with delight, if it shall in any de- 
gree contribute to the good of my country.” 
In proof of her sincerity, she immediately 
presented the arrows. by which combustible 
matter was to be conveyed to the building. 


MRS. THOMAS HEYWOOD. 
An order having been issued for a general il- 
lumination, to celebrate the supposed victory 
at Guilford, the front of the house occupied 
by Mrs. Heywood and her sister, Mrs. George 
Abbot Hall, remained in darkness. Indig- 
nant at so decided a mark of disrespect, an 
officer forced his way into her presence, and 
sternly demanded of Mrs. Heywood, “how 
dare you disobey the order which has been is- 
sued? why, madam, is not your house illumi- 
nated!” “ [s it possible for me, sir,” replied 
_ the lady, with perfect calmness, “to feel a 
spark of joy? Can I celebrate the victory of 
your army, while my husband remains a pris- 
oner at St. Augustine?” “That,” rejoined 
the officer, “is a matter of little consequence; 
the last hopes of rebellion are crushed by the 
defeat of Greene: You shall illuminate !”"— 
* Not a single light,” replied the lady, “shall 
be placed with my consent, cn such an occa- 
sion, In any window in the house.” “Then, 
madam, I will return with a party, and befdre 
midnight level it to the ground.” “You have 
power to destroy, sir, and seem well disposed 


to use it; but over my opinions you possess 
no control. I disregard your menaces, and 
resolutely declare I will not illuminate !”— 
Mrs. Heywood was graceful and majestic in 
person, beautiful in countenance, angelic in 
disposition: none but a ruffian could have 
treated her with indignity. On the anniver- 
sary of the surrender of Charleston, May 
12th, 1781, an illumination was again demand- 
ed, in testimony of joy for an event so propi- 
tious to the cause of Britain. Mrs. G. A. Hall, 
who labored under a wasting disease, lay at 
the point of death. Again Mrs, Heywood re- 
fused to obey. Violent anger was excited, 
and the hduse was assailed by a mob with 
brickbats, and every species of nauseating 
trash that could offgad or annoy. Her reso- 
lution remained unshaken, and while the tu- 
mult continued, and shouts and clamor in- 
creased the indignity, Mrs. Hall expired. 


MRS. REBECCA EDWARDS. 

The Orator of the Society of Cincinnati of 
South Carolina, at the celebration of the Na- 
tional Festival on the 4th of July, 1797, thus 
extols the magnanimity of Mrs. Rebecca Ed- 
wards :— The Spartan mother delivered his 
shield to her son departing for the argay, no- 
bly bade him ‘Return with it or upon it.’— 
The sentiment was highly patriotic, but sure- 
ly not superior to that which animated the bo- 
som of a distinguished female of our own 
State, who, when the British officer presented 
the mandate which arrested her sons as ob- 
jects, of retaliation, less sensible of private 
affliction, than attached to their honor, and the 
interests of her country, stifle’ the tender 
feelings of the mother, and heroically bade 
them despise the threats of their enemies, and 
steadfastly persist to support the glcrious 
cause in which they had engaged. That if 
the threatened sacrifice should follow, they 
would carry a parent’s blessing, and the good 
opinion of every virtuous citizen to the grave. 
But if, from the frailty of human nature, (of 
the possibility of which she would not suffer 
an idea to enter her bosom,) they were dis- 
posed to temporize, and exchange their liber- 
ty for safety, they must forget her as a moth- 
er, nor subjeet her to the misery of ever be- 
holding them’ again.” 


MISS MARY ANN GIBBES. 
During the invasion of Provost, while the Brit- 
ish army kept possession of the sea-board, a 
Hessian battalion occupied the house and plan- 
tation of Mr. Robert Gibbes, on the banks of 
the Stono. To excite general alarm, and 
more particularly to annoy the post, two gal- 
lies from Charleston, ascended the river in the 
night, and unexpectedly opened a heavy fire of 
grape and round shot on the honse and neig. 
boring encampment. The family, who h 
been allowed to remain in some of the upp¢ 
apartments, were now ordered to quit the 
premises; and Mr. Gibbes, a martyr to infir- 
mity, and his numerous family, set out at mié- 
night for an adjoining plantation. When b?- 
yond the reach of the shot, which had ince- 
santly passed over the heads of the party, an 
inquiry being made respecting the safety pf 
the children, it was found, that in the ni 


and terror of the moment, a distant relatim, 
a boy as yet in early infancy, had been ] 
behind. The servants were entreated to 1- 
turn for him, but refused: and he must have 
been left to his fate, had not the heroism and 
affection of Miss Mary Ann Gibbes, then but 
thirteen years old, inspired her with courage 
to fly to his rescue. The darkness of the night 
was profound, yet she returned alone, the 
tance being full a mile: and after a long re- 
fusal, having by tears and entreaties, obtained 
admission from the sentinel, ascended to the 
third story, There she found the child, and 
carried him off in safety, though frequently 
covered with the dirt thown up by the shot, 
and greatly terrified by their constant approach 
to her person. Public gratitude is due to this 
intrepid action ; since the gallant Lieut. Col- 


onel Fenwick, so much distinguished by his 
services in the late war, was the person saved. 


MISCELLANY. 


Poranp.—As a specimen of some of the 
patriotic imaginary anecdotes of the impend- 
ing Polish conflict, the following, which we 
translate from the Courier des Etats Unis, 
may be thought to have some piquancy: 

THE WEDDING RING. 

“Suwloiska, open that window; 1 wish to 
die hearing the sound of the church-bells;” 

Suwloiska did not feel courage enough to 
obey. She pensively looked upon her mother. 

“My daughter, this is Sunday. Thé hour 
of prayer has come. Help your aged mother 
to prostrate herself before God. 

The pious young Polish matron assisted 
her parent to kneel down. 

“Suwloiska, my daughter, I beseach you to 
open that window, that I may hear the music 
of the church service.” 

She did open the window which looks upon 
the place where the Church stands, and sat 
down in silence at the feet of her mother. 

“Suwloiska, 1 do not hear the souad ef the 
bells?” 

“Listen?” 

“It is the cannons!” 

*“Yes, mother, those are the bells. They 
have been taken down from the belfries to kill 

“God is with us.” 

Presently the old woman resumed— 

“What has happened, my clild? I hear no 
chaunt, no voice from the church. Where is 
our pastor?” 

“He is a soldier.” 

“Let us pray for him, daughter. He has 
prayed for us for along time. He blessed 
your marriage. Oh! I recollect it wejl. Yon 
were fair to look on; 1 adorned you myself. 
Then the bells rang out merrily in the air; 
and then, on your knees at the altar, you 
promised fiidelity to your Suwloiska.” 

“Ihave kept my promise,” said the young 
woman blusiing with honest pleasure. 

The aged mother pressed the hand of her 
daughtes in her own. But her expression 
soon changed strangely. She cried abraptly, 
“Where is your wedding ring?” 

“I have given it away,” she said, declining 
her head. 

“Suwloiska, has God reserved such anguish 
for my latest days! My daughter, what can 
have made you so far forget the duties of a 
wife? What have you done with that ring, the 
pledge of an indissoluble union! To whom 
have you given it?” 

—“To Poland!” And she proudly lifted up 
her head.—“Our husbands are soldiers; our 
priests are soldiers; we have made cannons of 
our bells. Our necklaces, our ear-rings, our 
jewels, have been exchanged for muskets. 
We women have nothing else to give, and 
Poland wants powder, Yes—there are six 
thousand of us who have yielded up to our 
country all that we have left, all that women 
deem most precious in the world, our mar- 
riage-rings. We have given them to purchase 

wder.” 

The old lady dropped from her emaciated 
fingers the golden symbol which he had ex- 
pected never to part with, and after kissing it 
repeatedly, she wiped her eyes and said: 

“Suwloiska, take the ring. Let it be sold 


with yours. The country is free, in which } 


woman sell their wedding rings to buy am- 
munition. Death tothe Russians! Suwloiska, 
open the windows, let me die hearing the 
noise of the cannons.” 


An -Impupent Dun.—The late sir Robert 
Henley, who was constantly pretty much in 
debt, walking one day with two or three other 
gentlemen, in the park, wasaccosted by a trades- 
man, who took him aside for a minute or two; 
and when the baronet rejoined his company he 
seemed to he ina great passion, which his 
friends taking notice of, asked what was the 
matter? Why, the rascal, said has been 
dunning me for money I have owed him these 
seven years, with as much impudence as if it 


was a debt of yesterday. 


_ 1% 


HISTORY OF A DIAMOND. 
There is a diamond, at present, we believe, 
forming a part of the Crown Jewels of Eng- 
land, which has a singular history appertaining 
to it. It formerly belonged to Charles the 
Bold, the last Duke ‘ef Burgundy, who wore 
it in his cap at the battle of ancy, where 
his army was totally routed and he himself 
killed. This wasinthe year 1477. The dia- 
mond was found among the spoils of battle 
by a Swiss soldier, and by him sold to a 
rench gentleman named Sancy. ‘The fam- 
ily of this gentleman preserved the diamond 
for — a century, and till the period when 
Henry III. of France, after having lost his 
throne, employed a descendant of this family, 
who was commander of the Swiss troops in 
his service, to proceed to Switzerland for the 
purpose of recruiting his forces from that 
country ; and, having no immediate pecunia- 
Ty resources to command, he persuaded the 
same gentleman to borrow of his family the 
Sancy diamond, in order to deposit with the 
Swiss government as security for the paynent 
of his troops. Accordingly, the diamond was 
despatched for this purpose by a confidential 
domestic,who disappeared and could no where 
be heard of for a great length of time.’ At 
last, however, it was ascertained that he had 
been stopped by robbers and assassinated, and 
his body buried in a forest.- And such.confi- 
dence had his master in the prudence and pro- 
bity of his servant, that he searched and at 
last discovered the place of his burial, and 
had the corpse disinterred, when the diamond 
was found in his stomach, he having swallow- 
ed it when attacked by the robbers. © 


CROSS READINGS. 
Lost, a lady’s reticule, containing——-a new 
dry good store with a complete assortment of 
ironmongery. ; 

A sweepstake will be run for over the 
Washington race course between——the 
members of the Pennsylvania delegation for 
the 19th Congress. ; 

The Creek nation are said to be much dis- 
satisfied with—a journeyman shoemaker 
who can ‘bring good recommendations——by 
applying at the blacksmith’s shpp, No. 2 
Church Street. 

We understand that the elephant lately ex- 
hibited in this city, devoured at one meal-— 
a new grocery store with an extensive assort~ 
ment of glass-ware. 

The child of Mr. —— was made very sick 
by swaliowing——twelve dozen of Warren's 
liquidblacking just-rece?ved. 

“For New York, to sail with the firet wind 
——a two horse cart with harness complete. 

Mr. M‘Cready appeared in the character 
of Hamlet, and——recommended to the deal- 
ers in West India produce to stop purchasing. 

Dr. J. T. professor of Anatomy, will delis- 
er a lecture next Monday on the——most ap- 
proved method of planting potatoes. 
For sale, 20,000 best white oak staves—— 
one to be taken every morning on an empty — 
stomach; a certain remedy for indigestion. 

Late French writers state that drunkards 
may be cured by eating ——14,000 pounds of 
raw silk just imported. : 

In order to comply with the regulations of 
the Post Office-—-1300 hogs passed through 
this place On their way to Virginia. * , 

A two year old milch cow——has been 
unanimously elected colonel of the regiment 
of the flying artillery. 

A gentleman undergoing the operation of 
an emetic, to ‘the surprise of his physician, 
threw up—the steeple of St. Paul’s church 
which had been recently repaired. = + 

On the solemn occasion of the next cele- 
bration of the Society for the relief of wid- 
ows and orphans—— Jack, the dancing 
ape, will perform* feats on 
the Shetland pony, with various other anm~ 
sing tricks too tediois to mention, 

A Grand Turk.—Mahomet the second caused’ 


"seven of his pages to be ripped open to find out 
who had eaten one of his cucumbers, 
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_ chagity, would stagger the credulity of the 


‘his pain, was docmed to listen to this dread- 


the mind, what signify a few short hours of 


. they weighed but lightly on his mind in com- 


ORIGINAL. 
FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER. 
NO. Re 


Can wealth give happiness ? Look round, and sce 
What gay distress, what splendid misery! 
Whatever fortune lavishly can pour, 

The mind annihilates, pad calls for more.— Young. 


If the sympathies of all Philadelphia have 
been roused into active exertion, on behalf 
of the suffering poor during the late inclem- 
ent season, it was assuredly no more than the 
eptirore had a right to expect at the hands of 

to whom God has given pouty of the 
good things of this world. Funds to the 
amount of have been distrib- 
uted among a class of people who might have 
perished, but for the relief they afforded; and 
a.sum of misery has been removed or mitiga- 
ted, whose minute details, if laid before the 
public by those who personally dispensed the 


community. The biting weather came sud- 
deuly upon us—all active trade was instantly 
guspended—money, it was said, had ceased to 
¢irculate—the heavy snow-storm gave the 
finishing stroke, and the cry of universal suf- 
fering was heard to issue from the abodes 
where poverty and sickness abide. All this 
amount of suffering was imputed to the season 
and to the storm. It was a misconception.— 
No doubt they increased it—but they did not 
cause it. In such cases people lose sight of 
the trath, if they had ever been e ac- 
quainted»with it. In the midst of this gene- 
ral competition to do good, it was well indeed 
that no one asked the simple and obvious ques- 
tion—‘‘ Are not these people tmprovident— 
do they not spend all in the summer, regard- 
less of the coming winter!’ Beyond a doubt 
ey do. Yet in the season of distress and 
ering, this is not the language to be used. 
@ presses, and death itself stares them in 
the face. Relieve their wants without delay, 
and moralise upon the subject afterwards. 
I was called during the last autumn to visit 
a spon man in the suburbs, near the Schuyl- 
kill, who was then stretched upon the bed of 
death. [is family, consisting of a wife and 
five children, all of them at home, and all 
very young, were dependent on his daily la- 
bor for subsistence. His Jong illness had eat- 
en up every a A half-price quack doc- 
tor had. furnished him with medicine while 
his money lasted, but when that had gone, he 
had left the patient to die. In this stage of 
his affairs I was called in, as a friend, to min- 
ister to his many wants. His complaint was 
a hopeless and agonizing decline. His wife 
had got up from the only bed they possessed, 
with aninfant but a week old, that the hus- 
band might lie down todie! To magnify the 
horrors of this awful scene, they occupied a 
room beneath which the cellar was filled with 


the 
su 
Tim 


stagnant water, and a thin lath partition sep- | 


arated them from another room in which 
dwelt a miserable couple, debased by drun- 
kenneéss and crime to the lowest condition of 
humanity. Their time was spent in rioting 
and wrangling, during which the most awful- 
ly profane language was perpetually and loud- 
ly used. The sick man, in the extremity of 


ful jargon, for his bed lay close to the miser- 
able partition, which served the single pur- 
pose of keeping them from invading his own 
equally miserable domain. 

But alas! when compared to the agony of 


bodily suffering? The poor man rolled on 
his bed) of death, his spirit tortured with the 
visitations of an unpacified conscience—with 
the fearful catalogue of sins committed in a 
short but misspent life. Though his family 
were perishing with want before his eyes, 


rison to the great account now brought up 
fore him. Death alarmed him, and there 
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agonies of the tortured spirit, yet his eyes 
closed in the long sleep of an unexplored eter- 
nity, with no assurance given to those around 
him that the great work had been performed 
for his immortal part. I followed him to a 
grave prepared in one of the mutual burial 
grounds of this city, and returned to offer the 
cup of consolation to the destitute and sorrow- 
stricken widow. 

Two of her five little ones were shortly ta- 
ken from her by the hand of providence, and 
were buried in the same grave with their un- 
happy father. Employment was given to her, 
and she was removed to comfortable quarters. 
Here want never entered her doors. Lier 
weekly earnings were paid to her on Satur- 
day ; they were suflicient to feed and clothe 
her family, and to leave a surplus besides.— 
But soon the prospect changed. ‘The grim 
monster poverty, had retreated from her sight, 
and passed even from her memory. Instead 
of even common (thrift, uncommon extrava- 
gance marked all her movements. She dress- 
ed in a style almost equal to the veriest lady 
tha* walks our fashionable promenades—had 
abundance of new and splendid head-gear— 
frequented the theatres—neglected her clhil- 
dren,,and waidetected in the arts of dissim- 
ulation to conceal her unbecoming waste of 
the means a generous friend.had constantly 
afforded her. 


But as her first trials must have found some 


kind of termination, so her present improvi- 
dence was followed by a reverse as chilling 
as her elevation had been found unmerited. 
Of her earnings, not a dollar had been laid by. 
The Saving Fund—(an institution which all 
good men should unite in recommending)— 
was pointed'to by her employer as the proper 
place of deposit for at least a quarter of her 
weekly earnings. The claims of her young 
children were urged upon her notice—her 
own future comfort—her character as a pru- 
dent mother. All were slighted; and the 
few dollars which expensive dresses left in 
her pocket, were squandered in the lottery 
offices, or thrown away in buying shares in 
games of hazard, got up by a new class of 
half-gentecl paupers with whom she had easily 
formed acquaintance. In the midst of this 
extravagant career the blow came. Death 
overtook her only friend, and she was again 
turned loose upon the world, in the dead of 
this most trying winter, without a mouthful 
for her children, or a solitary being she could 


turn to for relief. Starvation or the poor- 


house stared again in her face. Her famish- 
ed children cried out in the agony of uusatis- 
fied hunger, for bread. What was to be done? 
A charitable committee announced that they 
would distribute food, clothing, wood, and 
other necessaries, (she was not fit to be trust- 
ed with money) and this poor improvident 
creature added four to the long list whom 
that committee snatched from the jaws of ab- 
solute starvation. 

This is no ideal picture; nor ean a large 
proportion of the suffering which the poor of 
this great city undergo in winter, be traced 
to any better cause. All experience of former 
hardship seems utterly forgotten, if it had 
been ever learned. We hear of nosuch des- 
titution in the summer months, when business 
stirs briskly. All that is then made is spent 
as it comes in, without a thought being cast 
upon the future. But be it so or not, with- 
hold not the relief when it may be called for. 


‘In addition, teach this class of our community 


the secret of becoming good managers, and 
the cloud of benevolent institutions which 
Philadelphia boasts, will be relieved of more 
than half the heavy and expensive burdens 
they have so willingly assumed. 
_ FOR THE ARIEL. 
A TRIP FROM PITYSRURGH 
TO PHILADELPHIA. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 
If a man writes a book which discovers any- 
thing to the world, that discovery is perhaps 


was none to comforthim. Butthough serious 
men were afterwards called in to soothe the 


his own ignorance. In a. newspaper, igno- 
rance is pardonable, at Ieast I judge ‘hat to be 


the case from the samples which, I have met 
with. My ignorance of many things there- 
fore, will be passed over, and as I tell exactly 
what I saw and thought, it must be taken for 
exactly what it is worih, . My notes are not 
forced upon any one—if they are taken up 
from choice, they constitute no longer a task, 
but an amusement. 

After a cursory view of a few streets, and 
a ramble limited in its duration and extent 
for fear of losing my way, I returned to my 
lodgings to wait for a friend whom I had no- 
tified of my arrival. After a cup of tea in 
excellent style, [ sallied forth with my com- 
panion, ready to obey any impulse he might 
give me. The streets { found still thronged 
with people, the shops and stores brilliantly 
lighted up, and a brisk tiade still carrying on 
by lamplight. ‘The lamps in the streets are 
well disposed, and have a very striking effect 
when viewed for the first time by a stranger. 
The straight double rows in every direction, 
are appurently interminable, and in the Mar- 
ket-house the scene is extremely beautiful.— 
Not a corner of this prodigious city is unlight- 
ed. By the street and shop lamps the whole 
city enjoys a nightly illumination—the view 
is almost as perfect as by moonlight, and mis- 
chief prevented. 

It has frequently been proposed, I am in- 
formed, to increase the light by means of gas, 
and the project meets with general approba- 
tion, though some are disposed to think the 
smell an objection. It must surely eventual- 
ly be adopted, and when it is done, it should 
be thoroughly accomplised, in a permanent 
manner. There is no doubt it would prove 
economical—the sale of rights to houses and 
shops would probably alone pay the expense. 
By the vast profusion of oil, wax and tallow, 
which is employed, a stranger will naturally 
suppose they cost nothing, or that money 
flows in with the same ease as the tide, and 
that a fortune is burnt up every night. Each 
citizen contributing his share, the. burden is 
very small individually.- 

Proceeding with wondering and. delighted 
eyes, my friend guided “me to the Chesnut 
Street Theatre, which was lighted up bril- 
liantly, and carriages were settipg-down their 
contents with a noise resembling thunder.— 
After a squeeze of ten minutes we procured 
tickets, and lounged into, house. The 
curtain being down,@l-had “@ opportunity to 
survey the company. ‘The gentlemen seein- 
ed to predominate, but the ladies continued to 
arrive, and gradually tilled the boxes. Their 
dress struck me as fantastical, but elegant.— 
Smiles and roses played upon their cheeks— 
their heads shone resplendent with flowers, 
lace, ribbons, and other ornaments. Surely, 
thought I, here must be happy groups; but 
on a closer inspection of individual features, 
a shade of care lurked under a forced smile, 
and I thought I could detect some symptoms 
of discontent at the more brilliant appearance 
of rivals. ‘ Care is the lot of man, and woman 
too; it follows close upon our heels, whether 
we fly to the party, the theatre, or to books. 
Here are an hundred lamps shedding brillian- 
cy on all alike—the outward form of things 
is attractive, but these brilliant tenements of 
clay, set off with all the aid which ornament 
can bestow, cover bosoms swelled with ambi- 
tion, fed with delusive dreams of hope, soothed 
by flattery, but all alive to the reality and de- 
lusive prospects of life. ‘This scene which I 
now survey with admiration, will be repeated 
winter after winter—the beauties who now 
grance the shining parterre, will next win- 
ter be older than to-night, and éach succeed- 
ing frost will. teach them the mutability of 


fortune, the faithlessness of friends—will cov-. 


er the brow with wrinkle, and make rava- 

es which cannot be repaired. If I visit 

hiladelphia at the expiration of another thir- 
ty years, which is very improbable, not one 
of this circle will be here present! Morali- 
zing in a theatre may be compared to preach- 
ing over dice—but such were my reflections, 
not withstanding the hum around me. | should 
probably have gone further with my soliloquy, 


had not the tinkling of the music-bell- roused 
me from my reverie. The music struck wp 
I suppose an overture, but there was so much 
of it, and we were so near the catgut, that I 
relished it but little. My companion remark-. 
ed that it was the hundreth time at least that 
he heard the same notes, and expressed his 
wonder that no amateur of statistical tables 
kept account of the number of times which 
the few set pieces are rehearsed to the audi- 
ences. We have reporters of the ranges of” 
the thermometer and rain-guages—why not: 
musical guages? 
Miss Ketiy was in all her glory, but it ap- 
peared to me that the predominant character 
of her acting was affectation; it was impossi- 
ble to divest myself of the idea that she 
thought herself making an exhibition of her 
own person. The effect to be produced by 
the author was a secondary consideration to. 
the impression to. be made on the audience by 
“Miss Kelly.” Your city readers may smile 
at the eriticism of a “ western countryman,” 
and he may be very wrong. Of Mr. Wood's 
performance [ cannot speak in terms of suffi- 
cient commendation. He is of the old school 
of actors, such as delighted me in my youth. 
With them a delineation of character and 
correctness in their parts, was the main ob- 
ject to which every thing else gave way. It 
is to be regretted that so much talent as he 
possesses should not have led to brighter pros- 
pects. Asa star, he would have made a for- 
tune—I cannot avoid throwing out a hint 
which he must appreciate as it is meant, but 
it comes directly from my judgment, that.a 
visit to the west would prove a lucrative 
speculation, and gratify thousands of the peo-. 
ple of taste whom we can number as resi-- 
dents. He may rest assured he would be- 
warmly welcomed. Of the arrangements of 
the Chesnut Street Theatre it would iJ} be~ 
come me, perhaps, to speak, but with few ex+ 
ceptions they struck me as judicious. 

_ After an hour spent in the Theatre, we 
dived into one of the subterranean eating 
cellars, so abundant in the vicinity, and re- 
galed upon most delicious oysters, cooked i 
a style, and possessing a flavor to which 1 had 
long been a stranger. A striking improve- 
ment has been introduced in the method of 
preparation, whieh struck me as elegant.and 
agreeable. We ordered twodozen “poached,” 
and very soon our little sentry-box had a clean 
cloth spread on the table between us, on which 
were placed castors, plates, pickles, celery, a 
boiled egg, and bread and butter. By the 
time the celery was fairly dressed, a large 
pewter plate covered with the oysters just 
from the shell, and seasoned in their own li- 
quor, was presented. Under the plate, by an 
ingenions contrivance, a spirits-of-wine lamp 
was burning, and the cooking was rapidly 
progressing in such a way as to be regulated 
to our own tastes. I made a most delicious 
meal, and with a pint of beer each, the charge 
was only sevent-five cents for both. This 
treat would have cost in Pittsburg at least 
two dollars; would have been very inferior in 
style, and totally a different affair to the pal- 
ate. I do not wonder at the saying of the 
Philadelphian, who declared he never could 
consent to move to a residence in the west 
where he could get no oysters!! Living with 
us is cheaper in the main articles of consump- 
tion, but when one wants luxuries, he must 
come to Philadelphia, where my friends in+ 
form me shell-fish are at half the price, and 
much raore abundant than in New York, 
though the latter is so near the sea. x 

My paper warns me that my second “ehap- 
ter” is near itsend, I have not got over my 
first half day, and have probably told your, 
city. readers nothing new—but as ycur paper 
has a very extensive circulation in our trem- 
ontine country, I would flatter myself I have 
not been tedious to them. ours, - 


Of one hundred persons committed to Clerk- 
eyville prison, (England,) for-assults, not one 


could write. well enough to act as wardsman 
over the rest. 


| 

| 
| | 
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| HUMOROUS: 


Prithee, Poius, lend me thy hand to laugh a little, 
From Bernard's Retospections of the Stage. 
“THE HUMBUGS.” 

The name of “ Humbugs” was given to this 
Club on account of the manner in which ev- 
ry member was initiated. ‘The system was 
to introduce two candidates at a time, and to 
set them quarrelling as soon as they were 
seated. It did not signify in how trivial a 
point the difference originated: the members 
expert in reguery, would, by taking opposite 
sides, aggravate the matter till it assumed the 
aspect of insult; and the disputants were 
urged from arguments to proceed to epithets, 
and from epithets to blows; when the noble 
supervisor of this farce interfered, took the 
strangers by the hand & told them “they were 
both humbuygged,” had become members. 

My reader can infer the spirit of a Club 

essing this for one of its regulations.— 

he most whimsical effects I ever witnessed 

were produced by Charles Incledon’s intio- 

duction, who had the honor of being proposed 
alene. 

Barr was extreinely Base with In- 
cledon’s conversation as well as singing, and 
-had long wanted to enrol him among the mem- 
bers. The “Son of Song” expected there- 
fore an unusual degree of attention when he 
came. He was then extremely popular in the 
ballad “Black-eyed Susan,” for which the 
first call was unanimous; bat he had not fin- 
ished the first line, before a member exclaim- 
ed, “Oh! Charles, Charles! come, it’s too 
bad to fool us in this way.” Incledon stared, 
and asked what his friend meant. The per- 
son beside him joined in the inquiry: others 
however interposed, and begged Incledon to 
proceed :— 

“ All in the Downs the fleet was moor'd’’— 
“Incledon, Incledon,” eried a dozen voices, 
“recollect, you are singing to gentlemen, not 
to the Covent-garden gallery.” ; 

Incledon looked round in the utmost bewil- 
derment: the manner of the members was so 
judicious that he could not suspect the motive; 
they were all comedians at table—not a fage 
betrayed a double meanjng; whilst a roar of 
voices round him overwhelmed those of the 
malcontents. ‘It’s ad——d shame—ungen- 
tlemanly interruption—order, order!” &e. 
At their request, Incledon was persuaded to 
proceed again. 

* Allin the Downs the fleet was moor'd’’— 
“Stuff, stuff—(hiss)—-Incledon, Incledon, 
you’re drunk! Who says I’m drunk?” 
shouted Incledon. Twenty voices espoused 
his cause, and twenty swelled the chorus of 
reprehensiou ; whilst the eries of “‘ Order, or- 
der!” tended only to increase the confusion. 
“Pll give any man twenty pounds,” said In- 
cledon, “ who'll say I’m oh or. give me 
the lie.” “ You’re drunk, you lie.” In an- 
other instant Incledon had quitted his’ seat, 
stripped his coat, and was offering to fight 
any man in the room for the value of his Ben- 
elit. Lord Barrymore had now his cue to in- 
terfere—and sufficient cause, for Incledon 
was wrought up to the fury of a fuaming bull, 
and nothing under broken bones and bloody 
noses appeared likely to satisfy him. 

The instant however, that his Lordship said 
“he washumbugged,” the Club, which before 
_ presented a state of universal irritation, burst 
into a roar of deafening laughter; the rule 
was then explained at large, and every men- 
ber came up toshake hands with him. 


A Prous Laticanr.—The affectation of piety 
sometines assumesstrange forms. It is rela- 
ted of the Duc de Mazarin, that a proposition 
was once made to him, by his adversary ina 
very important lawsuit, for a compromise of 
the controversy by way of reference. The 
friends of the Due urged his acquiescence to 
the proposal, which appeared to them highly 
advan s to his interests, but he positively 
refysed in these words—“ Our Saviour came 
into the world not to bring peace, buta sword ; 


. 


controversies; disputes and law suits, are men- 
tioned in the Sacred Book, compromises by 
way of reference, are mere human inventions; 


God established judges, but seems never to 
have thougn@of arbitrators, for not a word is 
said about in the Bible; therefore, I am 


resolved to cary on ng law-suit, for my life 

time, if necessary—for I never can, as a reli- 
ious man, cohsent to a reference.” Which 
etermination he faithfully adhered to. 

The same conscientious personage had 
promised the Bishop of Ferjus fifty thousand 
crowns, if he would forward his marriage 
with Hortense Mancini, who was a favorite 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and whose hand 
was therefore attended by a princely fortune. 
The episcopal func, accordingly devoted him- 
self heart and soul tothe cause, and with suc- 
cess, for the marriage was at length complet- 
ed. But when the innocent bishop sent to the 
bridegroom for his fifty thousand crowns, the 
devout Duc returned for answer—* My weak 
human nature indeed strongly urges the pay- 
ment, but my religion compels me to refuse it, 
since my Director has apprised mc, that to 
give money for the sacrament of matrimony, 
would be highly sinful, and as clear Simony, 
as buying a bishopric.” 


Anecpote Or Burns.—Burns was one day 
at a cattle market beld in a town in Cumber- 
land, and in the bustle that prevails on these 
occasions he lost sight of some of his respec- 
ted “cronies.” He pushed to a tavern, open- 
ed the door of every room, and merely looked 
in, till at last he came to one in which three 
jolly Cumberland blades were enjoying them- 
selves. Ashe withdrew his head, one of them 
shouted, “Come in, Johnny Peep.” Burns 
obeyed the call, seated himself at the table, 
and in a short time was the life and soul of 
the party. In the course of their merriment, 
it was proposed that each should write a stan- 
za of poetry, put it with half-a-crown below 
the candlestick, with this stipulation, that the 
best poet was to have his half-crown re- 
turned, while the other three were to be ex- 
pended to tfeat the party. What the others 
wrote has ‘sank into oblivion, but the stanza 
of the ran as follows :— 

Here ani@gaonnny Peep; - 

I saw three'Sheep, ‘ 

And thes e sheep saw me; 
Will pay for their fleece, 
And so Johnny Peep gets free. 

A roar of laughter followed, and while the 
palm of victory was unanimously voted to 
Burns, one of the Englishmen exclaimed, “In 
God’s name who are vou?” An explanation 


| packages destined for the following places: 


leare, this side up”—white lead again, packages 


|package. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 2. 


A visit to our wharves during the fine weath- 
er of the last two weeks, could not fail to be in- 
teresting toa Philadelphian who has the inter- 
ests of his fellow citizens at heart. We were 
strolling along them the other day, to catch a 
glance at the faces of the’ hardy sailors who 
make every thing merry when they get a chance, 
Their “Yo! heave yoh!” rang its reiterated 
peals from the Navy Yard to Kensington— 
emancipated from the reign of winter, they 
seemed to be making up for lost time, and crates 
and casks, boxes and barrels, whirled about in 
terrific activity, But it was the wharves devo- 
ted to the coasting trade that most particularly 
attracted our attention. We stopped for half 
an hour to witness the bustle which prevailed 
on a long wharf, on one side,of which a schoon- 
er was loading for Baltimo ».the other, a 
vessel for the towns on the Jameg- river, while 
the end was occupied by a ship,for New Orleans. 
On board the first we took a of 


Baltimore, Gettysburg, Pittsburg, Wheeling, 
Chambersburg, York ; Cincinnati and Colum, 

bus, Ohio; Louisville, Frankfort and Lexing- 

ton, Kentucky; towns in Illinois, Indiana, and - 
Missouri, of which we had never before heard ; 

St. Louis too, had a representative for the over- 

land journey via. Baltimore. Then in juxta- 
position were the packages for Southern Vir- 

ginia in great variety—white lead for Norfolk, 
papers of all descriptions, from the shining 

straw wrapping up to the finest'vellum post— 
boxes of dry goods and casks of hardware—. 
with others of which the motley contents were 
only to be known by the invoice. The same 
vessel had goods for Petersburg and Richmond 
—light boxes, of hats, cigars, the tobacco of 
which had. probably been sent from the place of 
its destination {g be worked up in this great 
work-shop of all descriptions of wares. Then 
we noted the boxes—* aqua fortis, handle with 


of Philadelphia vials, &c. In short, there was 
every variety and shape and description of 

As if to render the scene still more confused 
the ship at the end of the wharf was nearly 
loaded, and as frequently happens just at the 


ensued, and the happy party did not separate | 
the same day they met. 


Wing, the prompter of Covent-Carden, was 
a great wag, as the following joke played 4 
on Mrs. Mattocks will prove. We quote it 
from Bernard's Retrospeetions of the Stage: 
—“On the occasion of a comedy by Lady 
Wallace being read in the green-room, a num- 
ber of her fashionable acquaintance attended 
to hear it. The rodm was prepared with ap- 
propriate attention, and the ‘company’ came 
in full dress. Lewis read thie piece and I ac: 
ted as master of the ceremonies. At the end 
of the first act, when the refreshments (whicl 
were liberally supplied by Mr. Harris) were 
handed round—a jelly to Lady This, and cake 
and noyeau to the Countess of That—a dirt 
little pot-boy pushed open the door, and p 
senting a pewter mug, exclaimed, ‘ A pint of 
porter for Mrs. Mattocks!’ Mrs. M. shriekel 
better than Belvidera in the mad scene, ani 
the cruel laughter of the company I thought 
would never Five ceased. The young son of 
the spigot was speedily kicked out, but, not 
before he had communicated that ‘ Mr. Wilde 
ordered it.’” 
Mather Biles was told 
in the 
could 


When the famous 
that some “new lights” had ap 


religious world, he replied, “1 wish 
hear of some new livers.” 


close,a great rush seemed to betaking place to get 
goods on board. Draymen and carters arrived 
seemingly every minute, depositing their goods, 
to our eyes, in dire and everlasting confusion.— 
Here were boxes again for the distant Missouri, 
about to try their luck by sea and run a race 
with the lighter articles which were just start- 
ing for Baltimore and thence over land. Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and even the nearer state of Ohio, had each 
more or less precious freight to be risked on the 
vast Atlantic and the Gulph of Mexico. An 
hundred heavy carts, and piles of Philadelphia 
made market baskets, strewed each edge of the 
wharf, while a cow tied by the horns, with her 
baby, was waiting the signal when she should 
be hoisted head foremost into the Jong-boat on 
deck. By the way, this is segmingly a cruel 
mode of operating; a rope is passed round 
the héfs close to the head, and the poor beast 
dangles by the neck while she is hoisted over 
the sides of the vessel], The operation is per- 
formed just before starting, when the tide is 
high and the distance painfully great. The 
calf will furnish fresh meat for a Sunday din- 
ner, and the cow good milk for the voyage. 


The clerks are watching every package as it 


goes on board, end noting it im the cargo-book. 
The apparently inextricable confusion is regu- 


lated by human intelligence, und though every 
separate package of the thousand now strewed 
about, may reach its destination in less than six 
weeks, we confess our surprise if some do not 
miscarry, like a few every week of our thou- 
sands of mail papers. But we must take leave 
of this active scene of human industry, and 
wish health and long life to the hundreds of 
thousands who will sport the new clothes and 
hats, emoke the intoxicating weed, or fo to 
church with the newest ‘ribbon and the latest 
Philadelphia bonnet, in the prosperous West. 


Tne Fasnion.—Our paragraph headed “ The 
Fashion,” has, we find, been misunderstood, 
though we stated in it that we had nothing to 
urge against the science of Geology or any other. 
It was a mere passing notice of a temporary 
fashion. , The science, in its present state of ad- 
vancement, is an extremely important and use- 
ful one. A man recently visited this city from 
the south, with specimens, as he thought, of 
Gold. His calculation was to raise money 
enough by selling these to the mint, to enable 
himself t@) go on successfully in working his 
mine, His woe were of the most exal- 
ted kind—oceans of money were ready to flow 
into his pocket, and happiness of course, only 
waited his return. His castles in the air were 
all blown down in an instant by the assayer of 
the mint, who informed him his mi e contained 
nothing but pyrites, a base metal of little or no 
value. The poor fellow had exhausted: his 
means in coming to the city, and had to beg his 
way beck! All this self-deception might have 
been saved by acquiring the first rudiments of 
Geology. In 1823,a rogue imposed on the good 
citizens of Zanesville, Ohio, by making them 
believe he had discovered a vein of silver ore. 
He dug a pit and produced some silver ocod- 
sionally, which he had himself deposited in the 
mine, and very soon a company was formed, 
shares at a hundred dollars each subscribed, 
and the undertaking was'to enrich not-only the 
stockholders, but the whole state. Bot lo! in 
an unguarded moment the projector decamped 
with the silver frem the inexhaustible mine of 
credulity, and has never since been heard of — 
The whole deception would have been detected 
at the outset, had there been a single'‘Geologist 
in the place; for it is one of the ‘well known 
facts of the science, that silver is never found in 


alluvial soils—that is, soil deposited by water. — 


The same errors occur in hunting for coal.— 
The first principles of Geology intorm us that 
it cannot occur in certain places, and to dig for 
it where it cannot exist, is adding expense:to 
folly. In one of the largest towns of Vermont, 
a thousand or two dollars have been expended 
in boring for salt water. They penetrated one 
thousand feet, through solid rock, to obtain salt 
through strata which any student of Geology 
would have told them never yielded it. In Mas- 
sachusetts a company was once incorporated 
with a capital of eighty thousand dollars, to’ 
work a silver mine, where no particle of it ex- 
isted. In New England atin mine was sup- 
posed to exist, and although told that but one 
chrystal of tin had ever been found in the United 
States, they spent a thousand dollars, apdpro- 
cured common colored isinglass only. Here'we 
have practical lessons, teaching prudenee by ac- 
tual and heavy pecuniary losses, and proof of 
the necessity of paying attention to the laws of 
nature. Discoveries in one section of country 
of gold or coal, prompt ignorant examination in 
districts where they never éan be found, A di- 
amond is discovered, which proves, on being 
brought te sale, to be nothing but a quartz 

We have instanced cases enough to show that 
the rudiments of the science j should be more ge- 
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nerally diffused. All classes of builders, the 
miner, the farmer, and the artist, may greatly 
profit by acquiring its principles. Mr. E. Lit- 
tell advertises numbers of what are termed 
“Scientific Tracts,” designed to embrace the 
sciences of Geology and Mineralogy, and if we 
are not mistaken, the second number, just pub- 
lished, is on the subject. This series of Tracts 
(our readers must not be frightened at the name) 
are spoken of as highly useful. We commend 
them to all who seek the treasures of the earth, 
and who are prepared to keep what money they 
have, in preference to throwing it ignorantly 
into a pit of their own digging. 


Masty Exerctses.—We have been much 
gratified by a visit to Roper’s Gymnasium, a 
picture in lithograph of which, ornaments seve- 
ral of the print-shop windows. Here the pu- 
pils are taught the various arts of running, 
wrestling, climbing, balancing, lifting and car- 
rying, &c. &c. We say the art, for any one who 
will witness their feats will be convinced ina 
moment that art and practice impart a three- 
fold favility in doing what every magijshoutd be 
able to do, who has attajged to healthy man- 
hood, viz:--the complete control of his active 
powers. The sight of the school is a very gra- 
tifying one, and we shall be pardoned for offer- 
ing a few observations on the subject of gym- 
nastics generally. 

Most boys, in cities,are brought up with a 
care which renders them, in their bodies, what 
might be termed soft. Without other exercise 
than walking or dancing, their muscles are not 
properly hardened. They should be taught 
systematically to exercise themselves, and firm- 
ness, energy, muscularity, health, strength, and 
activity, will take the place of imbecility and 
weakness, both of body and mind. Many pa- 
rents urge the want of time as an obstacle, and 
more, that of a teacher. For what is useful we 
must find time—children cannot do without re- 
creation. If it be admitted that the cultivation 
of the minds of children ought to be the prin- 
cipal object, it would still be true that the exer- 
cise of the body, and that of the mind, always 
serve as a relaxation to each other. Is it not 


more judicious, therefore, to admit these bodily: 


exercises and recreations into the system one 
of | publication, and told too, in a clumsy, awkward, 


ucation, than to leave them to the caprice 
children? By setting proper bounds to late sleep- 
ing in a morning, reading novels and silly tales, 
visiting theatres, and a thousand other methods 
of idling away time, in which youth consume a 
large portion of their most valuable years, we 
shall have ample time for improving the cor- 
poreal faculties, 
The danger attending gymnastic exercises is 
considerable, unless. due caution is used ; and 
hence the propriety of encouraging systematic 
schools, where the danger is much more trifling. 
Mr. Roper informs us that no accident of a se- 
rious nature ever occurred in his rooms, The 
timorous parent should reflect that we cannot 
always live in a chamber or parlor, and that a 
young man incurs a thousand times more dan- 
ger, by being sent into the world with a delicate 
frame, and unpractised limbs, than if he is gra- 
dually taught to overcome ditiiculties. A young 
man taught in a gymnasium, climbed to the top 
of a tree; the limb to which he had attained was 
too tender, and snapped off. He fell, but not to 
the earth. While falling, he quickly caught 
hold of a branch on the way, and smiled as if 
nothing had happened. This would have been 
impossible to an unprectised youth, who would 
have probably met his death. 

But we are uselessly employed in contending 
that/our education of body, compared with in- 
teliectual, is too inipotent, if we may use the ex- 
pression, Let us then give more force and ex: 
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ergy to the human frame, and labor effectually 
against effeminacy. The theme of education 
is probably exhausted in our reader's e:tima- 
tion; but we must be permitted to recommend, 
that while education is going on, the body may 
not be entirely neglected. With Mr. Roper we 
have no acquaintance, further than that acqui- 
red by a glance at his establishment—we have 
therefore no private’e:d to answer in recom- 
mending his school—it is the principle for which 
we contend, and those whom we have failed to 
interest in the subject, would do well to look 
and judge for themselves. 


Mr. Dwyer, the elocutionist and actor, adver- 
tised for Monday evening last, Steevens’s Lec- 
ture upon fleads, and sundry other good things, 
at the Hall of the Franklin Institute. About 
one hundred individ 1als, ladies and gentleman, 
attended, and we regret to add, the whole affair 
was a decided failure. It should not have been 
called Steeveng) sture on Heads at all, as the 


great aids ti it@P the piece, the transpa- 
rencies, were forthcoming. A portrait of 
Washingto d one said to be a likness of 
O’Connell, Were produced and eulogised in no 


very masterly manner. It is mortifying to see 
a gentléman of Mr. Dwyer’s age compelled to 
resort to such catchpenny entertainments, and 
we hope he may never be obliged to repeat his 
melange. He attended the door himself! 


LITERARY. 


The Spirit or Tue Annvats for 1831, publish- 
ed this week by E. Littell, is a very beautiful 
volume of near five hundred pages, with an en- 
graving, and lias sufficient merit to ensure a 
large sale. The best articles from the Annuals 
are inserted, and the whole afforded at a very 


reasonable price. 


Merepirtn, or THE Mystery ne Mescut-, 
anza.—A new novel in one volume, by the au- 
thor of the Betrothed of W yaning, is before us. 
We have read the preface with surprise, and| 
the first chapter with strong disgust. The first! 
is childish, trifling, and contemptible in the last 
degree. The second should blast the publica- 
tion entirely. It contains the particulars of an 
outrage on a female too offensive for such a 


andabrupt style. A novel-writer selecting such 
a topic for the first chapter of his book! On 
the whole however, we approve of the author's 
plan of seizing on American subjects, and have 
no doubt a clever edition of Meredith will go 
off; for never had a book a more persevering 
publisher. 


Tue Journat or Heatru, just issued, contains 

a long and well written article entitled, “ Lord 

Byron’s Mode of Living in Italy” It possesses 

additional interest, taken in connection with the 

famous warfare recently carried on between this 

spirited little champion of the cold water sys- 

tem and the Editor of the National Gazette and 

Quarterly Review, in which we believe many ; 
persons took a great deal of interest. 


Tue JouRNaL or THE FRANKLIN InstiTUTE for 
February has made its appeayance during the 
past week. Among the list of patents recently 
issued from the Patent Office at Washington, 
we notice one for a Machine for spreading’ Lime, 
Plaster, &c. on Land; for an improvement in 
the Production of Light, by a combination of 
liquids; for manufacturing Oil from the Sun 
Flower; an improvement in the Mode of Boring 
the Earth for Water ; a machine for Picking up 
Apples from the Ground ; and a variety of pa- 
tents for Mills, Bedsteads, Ploughs, Washing 
Machines, et cetera, to add te the innumerable 


\bell. The following incident will be read with 
interest. 


varieties with which the patent office is already 


4 


over-stocked. This rage for every 
new suggestion, however trivel 


whether an improvethegt or o fey has be- 
come so entirely a wy usir 

some new regulations should 

subject. Among theg articles yin the present 
number of this Gseful work, is a communication 
from Joshua Shaw of this city animadverting 
in severe terms on a “patent obtained by Lieut. 
W. H. Bell for’a Percussion Lock and Vent for 
cannon,” the originality of which is claimed by 
Mr. Shaw, who in 1828 communicated his 
views to Lieut. Bell, exhibiting to him a work- 
ing model complete. He observed, says Mr. S. 
it was excellent, and one of the most valuable 
improvements he had heard of. Under this 
view of the subject, Mr. Shaw very justly com- 
plains of the attempt to injure “one who has 
benetitted his country by the introduction of a 
valuable discovery (not a contrivance) through 
years of expensive experimental labor, but 
whose lot it may be, like many others, to be 
deprived of his just reward.” 


Lirtety’s Museum for March is before us. It 
contains upwards of twenty choice selections 
from the Foreign Magazines, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the continuation of those ad- 
mirably written “ Passages from the Diary of a 
late Physician,” from Blackwood. Many of 
those papers possess a thrilling interest, and 
have been extensively circulated and admired in 
this country. “Sir Walter Scott,” from the 
New Monthly Magazine, contains some curious 
and interesting details, which cannot be other- 
wise than well received. The article is well 
written, and manifests an intimate acquaintance 
with the personal history of its distinguised 
subject. Jt is no doubt from the pen of Camp- 


When Sir Walter became in d to the 
amount of from fifty to sev ts pounds, 
through the failure of Cons @ generous 
and wealthy individual sen faik check, 
properly signed, upon the ba iring him to| 
fill in the sum and relieve himself; but he re- 
turned it. He took, as i the debt upon 
himself, as a loan, payable with interest, in ten 
years, and to work he went with head and heart 
and hand to amend his broken fortunes. The 
complete success which has already attended his 
noble efforts must be a source of pleasure, in 
the contemplation, to every one who is capable 
of appreciating such generous and exalted sen- 
timents. 

The likeness, etched by Keenan, and prefixed 
to this number, we presume is not, as the pub- 
lishers would have us believe, a portrait of 
Thomas Moore. Its appearance is certainly 
equivocal, to say the least, and we strongly sus- 
pect it to be a caricature. It is of the same 
siamp with Scott, Rogers, (author of the Plea- 
stres of Memory) and others which have 
preceded it; but we should like to have some- 
thing definite as to the degree of authenticity 
attually attached to them. 


The new novel of “Meredith, or the Mystery of 
the Meschianza,” goes off well, from the book- 
sellers. We believe two editions of the Be- 
trothed of Wyoming were sold in a very short 
time, and the present volume, by the same au- 
ther, is sought after with even greater avidity. 
The publisher is remarkably well qualified to 
push the work into extensive notice. A fair 
field is before him and his author, from which 
we hope they may gather all the fame and pro- 
fit they desire. 


The Natignal Gazette has so well summed up 
the merift of Mr. Grigg’s splendid edition of 


most deserved tribute fo the merits of an 
equily deserving publisher.—* It is a long time 
since we have seen any American repnblication, 
more likely to please every lover of sound lite. 
rature and sound morals, than the truly beautiful 
octavo which Mr. Grigg, of N. 4th st. has just 
issued, containing the Works of the poets Cow. 
per and Thomson. Many of their letters and po- 
ems which have never before been reprinted in 
this country, are included, and possess a degree 
of interest correspondent to their enviable rep- 
utation. There is also a new and attractive 
memoir of the life of Thomson. The fiye 
hundred ard more pages are closely printed, 
but the type is clear, and the page exceedingly 
handsome. Every one will admire the engray. 
ing by Longacre, asa frontispiece. This vol. 
ame has been stereotyped by Messrs. J, Crissy 
and 8. Goodman. It is worth much more than s 
the bookseller’s price, and it deserves to be in- 
troduced into every family, if for the object 
alone of counteracting or rectifying the bad ef. 
fects of the ? literature of the day or hour, 


We have exho#fii Mr. Grigg to persevere in hig. 
project of giving to the country, in this eligible 
form, the standards in English composition, 


COMMUNICATED. 
A sy a Youne 

ruia, 1831. 

In this age of novel*writing, we are heartily 
glad to peruse a work which, like that now be. 
fore us, bears internal evidence of a brilliant and 
powerful imagination, chastened by the influ. 
ence of a richly cultivated mind. True, this 
offspring of genius may be said to have scaree- 
ly peeped into this bustling world, for we find 
on turning to the title page, it has not yet lived 
long enough to receive a name. This however, 
isentirely a secondary consideration, since the 
respectability of its parentage is universally 
conceded; indeed, we are assured it has been 
introduced into the first literary circles, where 
its merits have been exhibited, its beauties des- 
canted on, and the whole form and features of 
the favorite held up to admiration by its protee- 
tor. Hours stolen from business have been 
consumed in reviewing and admiring the sub- 
ject; the whole soul of our author has been so 
utterly engrossed, his imagination exalted, his 
dreams of fame enkindled, and his life rendered 
so self-satisfying and happy by the publication 
of this master-peice, that we are ready to ex 
cuse the extreme agitation which his led to the 
loss of a name, and sent an equisite production 
unchristened into this “breathing world.” The 
public will therefore acquiesce with ourselves 
in the decision that awards an honorable recep- 
tion to the nameless thing. 

But to the Tale. We hardly know in what 
terms to convey an adequate idea of the im- 
pressions which a single perusal has created.— 
The story is fraught with interest, intense, thril- 
ling and absorbing, while its incidents, true to 
nature and strict probability, are related in lan- 
guage which it is not for us tocommend, We 
should but mar the beauties of the diction— 
splendid, pure, as it is—by any attempt to por- 
tray its excellence, or by detached passages, 
and selected phrases, to shadow forth its merits, 
And why should we, as commentators have too 
frequently done, attempt to “add a perfume to 
the rose, or gild refined gold.” The work rests 
on its own merits, and there we are content to: 
leave it, assured that its leaden foundation will 
long continue immovable, defying alike the at 
tempts of time or envy to shake it from its base. 

Some idea may be formed of the sincerity of 
our eulogy from a brief outline of the narrative 
itself. From this we learn that Flodoardo, the 
hero, was seen, admired and finally béloved-by_ 


Cowper and Thomson, that we quote it asa 


Dulcina, the heroine. He a “youth of good 
P 3 / 
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and healthy appearance,” to quote the language 
of the author, “ with a rotundity of face and 


_ large black eycs,” and she, “ to say the least of 


her,” continues our author, “ very handsome 
and quite prepossessing.” Was ever any thing 
more natural, simple and unaffected? Wehave 


not leisure to trace out all the details, which are |. 


multifarious, and withal exceedingly romantic. 
Suffice it that the love of the story is desperateg 
and followed by many crosses and vexations, 
among which it leads our hero into a duel with 
an old Italian. The challenge was at first 
weighed with due consideration and prudence. 
While besitating however, his fears are dispell- 
ed and his courage screwed to the sticking place, 
by the following eloquent and irresistable appeal 
from Haris, our hero’s right-hand man. “Flo-_ 
doardo, never decline the honor offered you, the 
honor I say, for such it is, fight him, fight him!” 
Seeing still some lingering doubts, the lynx- 
eyed friend at once imagines and relieves them. 
“Oh, never mind Dulcina, I myself will take 
care of her if you should be killed ;” “ Are you 
serious, Harris,” said Flodoardo. “I am.”— 
«Then I will fight him,” replied Flodoardo.— 
How prompt the decision!—how sharply ex- 
pressed : Indeed, the reader cannot sufficient- 
ly adinire the spirit and terseness of the dia- 
logue throughout. The parties fight and the 
[talian of course falls, as all old and ugly fel- 
lows should. The whole scene of the combat 
is one of interest, “the beauteous moon shining 
on the brow of nature,” the “sun casting his 
powerful rays on the canopy of Heaven,” the 
“position agreed on by the combatants,” the 
« final termination of the combat,” when the old 
Italian “ was no longer able to support himself, 
his beart was reached by the sword of Flodozr- 
do, and was thus killed’ on the spot.” Not a 
word was uttered during this tremendous scene, 
but in the elegant language of our author, “all 
was-quiet as the unrippled bosom of the ocean;” 
“though the fight lasted twenty long minutes, 
not a word, but all silent, gazing, save a shriek 
from the Italian’s second, and a curse from Har- 
ris.” The whole affair is adroitly managed; 
but we have only room. to quote from this part 
of the work the formers speech which, for pro- 
priety, feeling and sublimity is probably no 
where excelled in the range of ancient or mo- 
dern literature. “ Addressing the people, he de- 
clared he had never witnessed a more complete 
and fair fight than this, after which he flew to 
the old man, who, awful to relate, was no less 
than his own father, (oh, shade of the immortal 


“Brutus, what devotion is here !) and as {ifeless 


as he ever could be, and notwithstanding the 
awful case, gentlemen,” continued he, “I have 
witnessed my father after many a contest, and 
‘never have | found him after a fight as I now 
find him, dead!” Oh, sensible orator! Oh, 
feeling son! how shall posterity reverence thy 
example! 

But we have already exceeded our limits, and 
can gono farther. We have butentered upon the 
threshold. of this-affecting tale, and can follow 
our author no longer. Justice to our own feel- 
ings, already too much overpowered, warns us 
to desist, and the forbearance which we owe to 
the sensibilities of our readers is imperative.— 
We therefore tear ourselves’ from the subject, 
and in conelusion give the following exquisite 
passage, with which the work commences, as a 
specimen of the author's ability. We have 
rarely perused any thing which has worked so 
powerfully upon our feelings :— 

“ When we contemplate the flux and reflux 
of remarkable events, we oftimes heave a sigh, 
as if from the inner seat of the heart, and it in- 
deed creates a pain and many times a pleasure, 
as if its inmost parts had really burst ; to rouse 
the memory thus is holy in itself, yea more, it 
ia sacred in pathetic strains, and oft supplies an, 


ed streams of sorrow, or flowing 
; and@gain it animates the 
ss tal indulgence on the one 
flashes to the eye and 


» how pure 
latter is the 
case, what imperfection the features shew in the 
first, and how stern the countenance of the last, 
such and so in similitude was the character of 
Flodoardo, and his true Dulcina, whose charac- 
teristic and final elevations will be noticed in 
the details of this astonishing fact.” p. 1. 

With such pretensions our author may con- 
gratulate himself on his ability to reflect credit 
on the literature of his country. He may now 
revel in a brilliancy of his own creating, and 
enjoy the luxury, which genius experiences, in 
contemplating the prospect of future and im- 
perishable fame, 


THEATRICAL. 


CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 

A young gentleman whose name we have un- 
derstood to be Gamble, appeared at this estab- 
lishment on Saturday evening last, it being an- 
nounced as his first appearance in public. He 
undertook the part of Selim in Barbarossa, and 
went through it in a very creditable manner.— 
A correct conception of the author, and an ap- 
pearance well suited to the character, united 
with considerable knowledge of stage business, 
enabled him to make a more favorable impres- 
sion than any debutant whom we have witness- 
ed for many years, notwithstanding a want of 
energy in some of his readings, and an apparent 
deficiency in voice. There is however, a course 
of hard study before him, 

On Monday evening Mrs. Knight, the sweet 
and artless vocalist, commenced a brief engage- 


ment. §h played every night this week, 
always, \- vegan two or more characters, 
and has I houses. 

Amon hich have been brought 
forward ngagement, The Exile, or 


iter, has been most deserved- 
ly successful, ‘Tiiisymusical drama was played 
on Wednesday ming for the first time since 
its revival, and its merits were set off to great 


the Russian 


‘advantage by the aid of new scenery of a most 


beautiful description. Some of the changes 
were truly splendid; the grand Gothic Chapel, 
in the fourth act, deserves particular mention, 
as a happy attempt at scenic illusion. These 
magical displays are well worth a visit to the 
theatre, independent of any other attractions; 
and we are glad the liberality of the public is 
such as to justify the expense and talent which 
rust have been expended in their creation. 

Mr. Wood, whom nine-tenths of all the play- 
goers “applaud to the very echo that doth ap- 
plaud again,” takes a benefit this evening, on 
which occasion Mrs. Knight appears in two 


characters, “Fanny,” and the “Little Corporal.” 


Every body, of course, will be there; and as 
to their being, well satisfied with the evening’s 
entertainment, there can be no doubt. We 
only hope that some little pains will be taken tc 
shut out some of the noise that every evening 
proceeds from the lobbies, and which is too of 
ten an intolerable nuisance to those who hav 
any disposition to hear what is said on the stage 

An ingenious modern author makes the feb 
lowing very striking observation—* It is ame 
zing what a rapid progress may be made in any 
undertaking, when the proprietor conducts the 
work like a master, and labors like a servant!’ 
We could point to those whose method of con- 
ducting business, and their success in their pur- 
suit, is an exemplication of the remark. We 
know that there are some who will read this 
paragraph and feel its force, 


ORIGINAL REPORTS. 


We have two interesting articles to-day from 
our reporter, whose style, we are confident, will 
be relished by the public; numerous ether man- 
uscripts however, warn us that but one can be 
inserted to-day. - 

Tue Seconv-nanp Wire.—Every thing is 
great or small by comparison. ‘As my report 
for to-day is in a little court, I can treat the 
reader only to little matters. The man who 
deals in dollars will view sixpences as trifles— 
but one sixpence is a serious thing with him 
who has but two. Diminutive as an Alderman’s 
court appears, it often grasps a sum equal to the 
whole fortune of a suitor. If then, it seems 
little to the great, it is really great to the little; 
and yet when I have seen in a superior court a 
judge sitting in stateyand a dozen counsellors 
watching like birds Of prey gasfeed on the car- 
case of contention; a j elve serious 
faces, and a crowded court 8 officers in 
attendance, all attentively empl in a twelve- 
penny case, which I thought was Fated at twice 
its value, I have considered this grand court, 
with its superb flrniture, as completely little as 
that Idescribe. The higher the characters who 
condescend to play at push-pin, the more ludic- 
rous the act; the greater the number of people 
employed about—nothing, the more they excite 
risibility. : 

Though an Alderman or Justice has no right 
to clothe himself in terror, neither are they apt 
to look ever wise; though majestic looks and a 
paliry office, are a miserable jumble of things, 
yet I have observed even the great tremble be- 
ore them. I have seen the judge of small 
lebts put on a smile to encourage the diffident, 
o stop the trembling hand, to assist the falter- 
ng tongue, dispel the rising tear, and if presu- 
ning arregance attgmpted to bear down an an- 
agonist, they Dave supported the weaker side. 
d&s lways lie with the most volu- 
ile speaker. 

A grocer sued one Rogers for goods sold to 
jis wife at various times, for the maintenance 
f the family. Rogers declared he had nothing 
o do with the goods, the debt, or the woman; 
hat he never was at the shop; that she herselt 
ought them; that they were consumed in her 
own family, that he was only an ininate; and 
that instead of her being his wife, she was wife 
to another man! These mournful assertions 
were uttered in a tone that seemed to rise supe- 
rior to the enemy. 

Alderman—Did you partake of the grocér’s 

roperty ? 

Rogers—If I did I paid the woman for it. 

It appeared from various evidences, that she 
had a husband, who had entered the navy, and 
‘been absent on a cruise for some years; that 
Rogers and she had lived together as-man and 
wife, and passed for such in the eyes of the 
neighborhood. She had taken his name, and 
had one child by him. 

The Alderman remarked in substance, that 
by evidence which he saw no reason to doubt, 
they kept but one table and one purse, as well 
as one bed. The goods were bought in the 
name of Rogers, and upon his credit ; therefore 
he cannot plead being taken by surprise. If to 
deny a fault adds to the guilt, it follows an er- 
ror diminishes by confession; consequently, 
yours is doubly reduced, for you tacitly ac- 
knowledge too—living illegally with this wo- 
man, and cheating your neighbor. Had your 
designs been honorable, you might at any time 
have put a stop to the growing account. The 
goods were entered in your name, which shows 
that name was offered as the responsible one to 
the grocer, and this could not be offered by any 
but the wife you owned and trusted. As you 
partook of the purchase, it is reasonable you 
should pay for it. You observed that you paid 
the woman ; but an assertion, particularly from 
a faulty character, is no_ proof. . It may easily 
he believed that you often gave her money, or 
the family could not have subsisted. But the 
most material reason why you should pay is, 
you passed before the public as man and wife ; 
you gained credit upon that supposition, You 


are only to be taken for what you offered your- 


selves to be. If there is a deception, it was 
fabricated by yourself. It is not the business of 
an Alderman to examine registers, to find out 
who are inarried, in the cases before them. If 
a plea like yours was allowed, but few people 
could recover their propetty ; the burden would 3 
be shifted from one to another, till nobody could 
be found to bear it. During your cohabitation 
together, you are responsible for her conduct as 
a wife, and I shall decide for the grocer’s claim, 
If you are aggrieved, you have a refhedy ‘in 
your own hands by charging the real husband 
with what you pay for his wife; but possibly 
the husband might think it rather singular to pe 
saddled with an augmentation of debt, and of 
a fumily of another man’s. 

Rogers found he had got into an awkward © 
dilemina—his character was not improved by 
his defence, and his pocket too, was likely to be 
a severe sufferer, for the grocer remarked as he 
left the office, that the whole neighborhood 
might now get their own from this loving cou- 
ple; but in this I disagreed with him in toto, 
for there was something in Rogers’s looks and 
the shape of hjs legs, that induced me to be- 
lieve he would shew the whole of his creditors’ 


leg @il 

We furnish with this number of the Ariel, an 
engraved frontispiece or title-page, knowing 
that many of our readers have preserved their 
papers for binding. Our next number (the last 
of the present Volume) will contain a finely en-- 
graved view of a scene highly interesting to 
the literary and classical reader. : 

U= We take occasion again to call on those 
who are in arrears, to forward without delay, 
the amount of subscription due ‘for the Ariel.— 
The aggregate is large, and will be of immense 
benefit to us—in fact, it is impossible to contin- 
ue our publication with its proper spirit, unless 
subscribers and agents are strictly punctual.— 
We are constantly expending large sums for em- 
bellishments, &c. and receive a most inadequate 
return. The work is too cheap to be sent on 
credit, and the subscription so small that we feel 
as much asharhed to dun for it, as any subscri- 


should not be sullied by an appeal so indicative 


mi on our part, and of neglect on that of 


y do our Agents delay remitting ?— 
Surely they must know we cannot live upon the 
wind, or feel any degree of encouragement to 
commence a new Volume, unless they are 
punctual, 

We trust that each Ghe who reads this, if at 
all in arrears, will immediately forward the 
amount of his subscription. Without this, our 
paper is really not worth the labor and expense 
of issuing it. : 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend R. D, of Oxford, O, will find his re- 
quest complied with. Small notes pass sur. 
prisingly with us. Did it never occur to hinr 
to send on a list of subscribers? 

The letter from Tuscaloosa “is received, the 
enclosure credited, and all other orders at- 
tended to. 

A correspondent whose initials are F. B. writes 
to us from Brownsburg—but neglects to men- 


occasion us great trouble to ne purpose. His 

letter remains unattended to,becausewe know 

not how to direct a reply. to him, “ 

We are sincerely sorry in disobliging St. Clair; 
but he must excuse us this time. 

The remittance of C. J. W. of Carmi, pays up 
to the end of this Volume, which expires in 
April, 1831. 

E.G. of Colerain Forge, dates his subscription, 

from No. 16 of Vol. 2—amount due from that - 

time to No. 16, Vol. 5, is $4 50, being three, 
years subscription for the Ariel. 1s 

We are unable to forward the Nos. written for. 


by L. F. of Macon. We have been out of 
for many months. 


ber can to be dunned. In truth, our pages . 


tion either state or county. Such omissions / 


eye t 
ignantly bellow for re- 
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Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 

Lord Norbury’s Last.—* Why is the Marquess 
of Anglesea best qualified to govern Ireland ?” 
asked this noble punster at a dinner pérty, last 
week; “do yougiveit up?” “Because,” quoth 
his Lordship, “ while he has one leg in Dublin 
he has in Cork.” 


GOOD HOURS. 
When old Deacon Dismal his son did berate, 
One night at a ball-room for staying quite late; 

exhorted, with all his, rhetorical powers, 
‘© get in the habit of keeping good hours ; 
The son heard with patience, and thank’d him 
beside, 

And thus with a modest assurance replied— 
“Good hours! dear father,depend on't, | love ’em 
So well, I’ve been keeping a great many of ’em.” 
Astronomy.—The science of astronomy proba- 
bly originated in an idea universal in the east, 
that, by the assistance of the stars a knowledge 
of fature events might be obtained. 

A SCOUNDREL. 


Among mankind he occupies the pte 

That serpents do amongst the reptile race; 

In bright disguise his deadly poison brings, 
Coils him unseen, and silent creeps and stings. 


Discretion of Judges.—The discretionary pow- 
er of judges is very often little better than the 
caprice of-a tyrant, 


EPITAPH ON AN UNLUCKY AUTHOR. 


Here lies John Muir 
Killed by a reviewer. 


A Blockhead.--A fellow who has not sagacity 
enough to sound the depth of his own mind 
and detect its shallowness. 


Carolan, the Irish bard, being refused entrance 
to a nobleman’s house by the porter, whose name 
was O’Flinn, wrote with chalk on the door— 
“Whata pity hell’s gatesare not kept by O’Flinn, 
Such a surly old dog would let nobody in.” 


Poor Rates.—Money given without charity, and 
received without gratitude. 


Authority.—I seldom resort to authority im 
port of my opinions, not because I think 

wiser than others, but I never met with @ Writer 
who did not, in the course of his re ings, 
furnish arguments in support of two entirely 
opposite systems. 


How silver sweet sound. 


vers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to a 


nding ears! 


multiplication of unnecessa- 
ry laws is the worst and most vexatious species 
of tyranny. Despotism is nothing but restraints, 
and where these exist without just cause, there 
can be no true liberty. 


ON MATRIMONY, 
Tom praised his friend, who changed his state, 
For binding fast himself and Kate 
In union so divine! 
“ Wedlock’s the end of life,’ he cried; 
“Too true, alas!” said Jack, and sighed— 
* Twill be the end of mine,” 


. Delays—Inexperienced persons think when great 
plans only stand still. they must be going back- 


wards. The truth is however, that wise men are 


never in a hurry to force events. They know 
that patience works more wonders than activity. 


Anachronism.—Egmont, in his travels through 
Egypt and the Holy Land, says that a monk of 
the ays of Mount Sinai told him there 
was in one of their cellars a cannon deposited 
in the time of the Emperor Justinian, 


A weak Man.—Obstinate in trifles ; 
affairs of the greatest moment. 


Origin of Chit-chat.—“ Eve,” say the Jewish 
Doctors, “comes from a word which ‘signifies 
to talk, and she was so called, because soon af- 


unsteady in 


| Atheism—Is a folly, and Atheists are the iil 


ter the creation, there fell from Heaven twelve 
baskets full of chit-chat, and she picked up 
nine of them while her husband was gathering 
the other three.” 


Daniel Boone.—In the summer of 1770, Daniel 
Boone was the only white man in Kentucky.— 
In 1810, Kentucky contained upwards of four 
hundred thousand white inhabitants. 


Error.—People that are sincere in their errors 
may be set right; but I know of no means of 
convincing those who only affect to be wrong, 
exeept giving them offices. 


A LOVING WIFE. 
Jake twitted Sal, (Jake had a jealous mind,) 
She dealt her smiles about to all mankind ; 
“Tis all in compliment to you, my Jake, 
I only love the sex fur thy dear sake.” 


A Question.—I£f Woman is Heaven's best gift 
to Man,” what is Heaven’s best gift to Woman? 


FALSE FRIEND'S DEATH. 
A lie is b give this lie its due, 
Tis ten ti better than if it were true. 


Religion.—Religion ought to be left in her na- 
tive simplicity, rather than hang her ears with 
counterfeit pearls, 


THE POET'S WREATH. 


“ What shall we crown Ned's verses with, my friend 2° 
“ With cypress wreaths, for they are near their end.” 


A Philanthropist—A busy,body who is al- 
ways meddling in the affairs of other people 
and neglecting his own. 


A Blockhead.—A feliow perplexed by reading 
a multitude of books. 


Two Evils.—Heaven defend me from the activi~ 
ty of a busybody, or the energies of a blockhead. 


PLEASING ONE’§ SELF. 


“Why didst thou book, thoi silly elf 
“Why did I print it, Sir? to please 

“ You've gain'd your point,’’ said I, wo thy fend 
You'll please none other, that you may depend.”* 


Dethroned Kings.—-Fire-brands smoke wl 
when out of the chimney, so kings, oui of place, 
are apt to be very troublesome. 


est fools in nature; for they see there is a world 
that could not make itself, and yet they will not, 
own there is a God that made it. 


POETRY. 


I KNOW THOU HAST GONE. 
BY T. K. KERVEY. 


I know thou hast gone to the home of thy rest— 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 
I know thou hast gone where the weary are blest, 


And the mourner looks up and is glad! 


Where love tias put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stains it had gather'd in this, 

And hope, the sweet singer that gladden’d the earth, © 
Lies asleep on the bosoin of bliss. ; 


I know thou hast gone where thy forehead is starr’d 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul, 

Where the light of thy loveliness carmuot be marr'd, 
Nor thy heart be flung back from its goal; 

I know thou hast drunk of the Lethe, tiat dows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory only repose, 
And takes from it only regret! 


In thy far away dwelling, wherever it be, 
1 believe thou hast visions of uiine, 

And the love that made all things a music to me, 
T yet nave not learnt te resign ;— . 

Tn the hush of the night, in the waste of the sea, 
Or alone with the breeze ou the hill, 

I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit lies down and is still! 


Mine eye must be dark that so long has been dimm’d 
Ere again it may gaze upon thine, : 

But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home 
ln many a tokeu and sign! 

I never look up, witha vow to the sky, 
But a light like thy beauty is there, 

And I hear a low-murmur, like thine, in reply, 
When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


. And though like a mourner that sits by a tomb, . 
(am wrapp’d in a mantle of care, 
Yet the grief of my bosom—oh! call it not gloom— 
Is not the black grief of despair. 
By sorrow reveal'd as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears; 


The little space we claim 
Should be each day new-str 
The brightest and the best tha 
Can cull from sweet affection’s grove. 


And hope, like the rainbow, a creature of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, from tearg! _ 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
DOMESTIg HAPE 


TO 
When anguish bids the - 
And disappointment chill#fhe 4 
The thoughtless mind, perchance, may’eome® 
To vent its home, 
Where neverfe@lings should intrude 
But those of quiet gratitude. ¥ 
For let the gashering cares of life 
Tempt us abroad to mix in strife, 
Yet never should they mar the mirth 
That sheds its sunshine round the hearth, 
To warm the heart, to bless the mind, 
Whose art consists in being kind, 
And cherishing—oh ! sacred art— 
The fond afiections of the heart, 


How worse than wretchedness to fling 
The joys away that round us cling ; 
To let distrust and coldaess come 

To shed its blight upon our liome, 

To chill the smile that should be there, 
Though all beside were black despair. 


I know ’tis seldom that a word 
Unkindly meant, is with us heard ; 
Oh! even once were far too much 
To lessen love with thoughtless touch, 


My heart is heavy, when I think ’ 
How frail the dear, uncertain link 

That binds us here—and that the chain 
Once broke can never meet again. 


Oh! then what anguish might intrude 
Upon our midnight solitude, 

When dwelling on the mournful past, 

If words or deeds should there be cast, 
Which, with an unkind Jook or part, 


Come thronging back upon the heart! 


As some frail bark with wayward sail, 
Sweeps, reckless of the coming gale, 


| Till by the tempest driven from shore, 
It homeward can return no more, 


But with the bitter wave opprest, 
Sinks down—tforsaken and unblest. 
So fares the soul when vain regret 
Beholds its star of friendship set ; 
Then tears of penitence may fall 
But never can the past recal, 
And memory, robed in sa 
Must rest forever on the t 


And never sould an angry frown 
Intrude where friendship wears the crown; 
And then how blest our lives shall pass, 


Reflected thus in wisdom’s glass. 


Domestic bliss !—oh, gift divine! 


May thy sweet treasures all be mine ; 


Then let the worid with scornful pride, 
My name, my deeds, my hopes deride, 
Vil find a solace in the heart 

Which at my name shall fondly start. 


h! brighter than the skies that spread 
Around the peri’s-veiled head ; 

fore brilliant than the tide that flows 
Where the rich pearl on gold-sapd glows ; 
More balmy than the spicy breeze 

hat wafts its sweets on India’s seas ; 
Tore bright, more brilliant—baimy—all—. 

re the dear forms that meet, my call, 

hen with a brother’s fondest pride, 
seek my dear, my own fire-side. 


hen ever let it be our aim 

o feed affection’s sacred flame ; 

0 cherish thoughts of love alone, 

nd keep good-nature on her throne; 

hat she may witness who shall do 

he most kind words and astions too, 

hose province ‘still shall be to move 

ll hearts to offices of love, 
And bind our brows with flowers that giow 
Siill brighter from the touch of woe. 


\Philadelphia, March, 1831. 


Epitaph.—At Hartford, a family named Cherry 
lies interred ; and three grave stones record the 
dates, &c. of their interment as follows :— 
Learn, readets—all who now pass by— 
Near to this spot three Cherries lie ; 
Beneath this turf they’ve placed their bones, 
And o’er them placed three cherry stones. 


HOPE AND LOVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LILLIAN, 
One day, through Fancy’s telescope, 
Which is my richest treasure, 
I saw, dear Susan, Love and Hope. 
Set out in search of Pleasure ; 
All mirth and smiles I saw them go— 
Each was the other’s banker; 
Fer Hope took up her brother's bow, 
And Love his sister’s anchor. 


They rambled oa o’er vale and hill, 
They pass’d by cot and tower ; 

Through summer’s glow and winter’s chill, 
Through sunshine and through shower; 

But what did those fond playmates care 
For climate or for weather? 

Ali scenes to them were bright and fair, 
On which they gazed together. 


Sometimes they turned aside to bless 
Some Muse and her wild numbers, 
Or breathe a dream of holiness 
On Beauty’s quiet slumbers : 
“Fly on,” said Wisdom, with celd sneers; 
“{ teach my friends to doubt you ;” 
“Come back,” said Age, with bitter tears, | 
“ My heart is cold without you.” 


When Poverty beset their path, 
And threatened to divide them, j 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath —_., 
Ere she had breath to chide them, - 
By vowing all her rags were silk, 
And all her bitters honey ; 
And showing taste for bread and milk, 
And utter scorn of money. 


They met stern Danger in their way, 
Upon a ruin seated ; 

Before him kings had quaked that day, 
And armies had retreated ; 

But he was robed in such a cloud, 
As Love and Hope came near him, j 

That though he thundered long and loud, 
They did not see or hear him. a 

A gray-beard joined them, Time by name; 
And Love was nearly crazy, : 

To find that he was very lame, 
And also very lazy : 

Hope, as he listened to her tale, 
Tied wings upon his jacket ; 

And then they far outran the mail, é( 
And far outsailed the packet. ng 

And so, when they had safely passed 
O’er many a land and billow, 

Before a grave they stopped at last, 
Beneath a weeping willow : 

The moon upon the bumble mound 
Her softest light was flinging ; 

And from the thickets all around, 
Sad nightingales were singing. 

“[ leave you here,” quoth father Time, 
As hoarse as any raven ; a 

And Love kneel’d down to spell the thyme.) § 
Upon the rude stone graven ; ee 

But Hope looked onward, calmly brave, ae 
And whispered, “ Dearest brother, =” 

We're parted on this side the grave— 
We'll meet upon the other.” ad 


A gentleman in the vicinity of Louth, imEad @ 
gland, whose wife was a termagent, caused the)’ 
following inscription to be engraved on a slab 
of granite, and placed on her grave after death: 

“ Here, under this lump of cold clay, 

Rests a sud and a termagent wife; 

Who scolded all night, and pouted all: dayyo7@ 

Who stormed ev’ry day of her life: 7! 

At length I’ve a truce with her tongue, 

Old Bony has claim’d her at Jast, 
And now the loud peals that she rung * 


Are all in oblivion cast.” ate 
IMPROMPTU, 


Ona very beantiful Young Lady wearing Spectacles 
Those brilliant suns can kill or cure, 
As well as eyes of other lasses— ia 
Then since their rays will scorch too sure, — 
Ah, why the aid of burning glasses? 
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